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AN ESSAY 


ON THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE ART OF PAINTING IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.* 


In canvassing the causes most likely to retard the progress of the 
liberal arts, we cannot be indifferent to the practical habits of the Ame- 
rican people, so much at variance with all the pursuits that adorn the 
leisure, or minister to the tastes of society. These habits, which were 
forced upon the early colonists by a stern necessity, have been transmit- 
ted to their descendants, and are strengthened by the institutions of the 
country. 

As the genius of our country is unfriendly to hereditary wealth, every 
man who would prosper feels that he must be the maker of his own for- 
tune. To this end his whole course is shaped. His views — his pur- 
suits — his associations are influenced by it— until, without dreaming 
of such a thing in his philosophy, he becomes a utilitarian, and values 
nothing but for the substantial purposes to which it may be applied. 
This habit of estimating things by the standard of mere utility, whatever 
may be its advantages, tends to banish from society the delights and or- 
naments that its intercourse derives from the influence of taste and ima- 
gination. It discourages all enterprize that is not directed to some tan- 
gible interest. It values the labors of science, only as they lead to 
useful and profitable results. It makes even literature and scholarship 
the panders of gain. It is true we cannot well afford leisure for mere 
speculative pursuits, nor can we cultivate letters, like virtue, for their 
own sake. But in this constant and untiring quest of individual interest, 
where every object and action are made to bear upon the practical con- 
cerns of life, it is to be feared that the liberal arts, which have more to 
do with the tastes and enjoyments of society, than with its necessities, 
will not be estimated by the true standard of their worth. There is risk, 
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also, that the practice of them will become a matter of calculation and 
traffic ; and that artists would be willing — 


“Tuter scabiem tantam et contagia lucri,” 


to sacrifice the higher objects of ambition for wealthy mediocrity. 

What have we not to fear from this bold but insidious enemy of the 
elegant arts, when we see it aiming its attacks at classical learning — 
fortified as that is by the veneration of ages, and binding together every 
enlightened nation by common associations, and a common fountain of 
intelligence and taste? Yes; let modern reformers cut off the streams 
of intellectual refreshment, by drying up their source — let them substi- 
tute arithmetical numbers for those breathed by the spirit of classic poe- 
try — let them change the language of Cicero for the dry commercial 
phrase of the desk and the counting-house — let them expunge from 
their codes of education all that has embellished and enriched those 
minds which we revere for their attainments ; — then will they strip life 
of much of that beautiful drapery, which taste throws around it; and 
which, like all drapery, adding a grace to the symmetry it envelopes, so 
far from interfering with more important and substantial interests — 
gives a charm to the pursuits of industry — and adorns the triumphs of 
skill and genius. 

The abolition of the rights of primogeniture, however consonant to 
the plan of our republican institutions, has certainly had a deteriorating 
effect upon the habits of society. It has substituted a fluctuating aris- 
tocracy reared upon the claims of fortune and fashion, for the more per- 
manent and honorable one of manners, character, and education. Its 
existence secured to the heir, at least, the opportunity of cultivating 
those accomplishments that belong to the gentleman and the man of 
taste. Unembarrassed by professional cares, or prudential calculations, 
it was not his lot to waste life in devising means for its support. He 
was sure of the family mansion — its comforts, its associations, and the 
feeling of independence its possession bestowed. But the distribution 
of our limited estates, although it takes from one of a family those ad- 
vantages, seldom exempts any of them from the necessity of engaging 
in the practical concerns of business. 

If, on the one hand, it forces talent to the necessity of exertion, it cuts 
off, on the other, one of the regular sources of private munificence. The 
division and subdivision of estates to which it leads, make life one con- 
stant pursuit of the means of living. How much is a man’s motive for 
ornamenting his dwelling with costly works of art lessened by the re- 
flection that his descendants are not to enjoy the fruits of his taste. The 
certainty that a generation or two would witness their dispersion, makes 
him indifferent to the possession of them, and naturally directs his atten- 
tion to more substantial and profitable objects. The limit thus imposed 
upon the exercise of taste, and the means of its gratification, must ne- 
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cessarily lessen both the number and the value of private collections : 
nor can it fail to affect the general interests of art. 

How different is it in England — where the heir, familiarized from his 
youth to the fine pictures, which, in so many instances, adorn the pater- 
nal walls, may be said, with the estate of his ancestor to inherit his taste. 
Although in that country, pictures, as a subject of inheritance, are not in- 
separable from the family mansion, pride seldom permits their removal. 
And amongst the splendid collections that are to be found at the seats 
of the wealthy, many of the works of Vandyke, Knellar, and Lely, still 
occupy the places for which they were designed, from the very easels of 
the artists. 

With the political aspect of this feature in our institutions we have no- 
thing to do on the present occasion. We speak of it only in reference 
to the subject before us. And this remark we would also apply to the 
consideration of another obstacle to the success of American art. We 
would here allude to the local jealousies so sensitively alive to all enter- 
prize that professes to be national. And this, from the government 
down to the individual, is characteristic of our republic. The benefits 
incidentally resulting to any State that might happen to be the scene of 
its operations, would be deemed enough to countervail the widely diffus- 
ed advantages that the whole country would derive from the success of 
any national institution. 

What but this feeling has defeated the fondly cherished hope of Wash- 
ington in relation to the establishment of a National university, or 
pursues with hostility the only existing national institution for intellectual 
culture, although proceeding originally from his wise recommendations ? 

Our countrymen are not without their share both of talents and at- 
tainments in many of the pursuits that distinguish the character of a 
nation. It is consonant to all the maxims of experience to say that their 
manifestation would be more efficient by concentrated exertion; and 
that under the powerful incitements of emulation, which a common arena 
would produce, they would obtain greater credit for the United States, 
than they can ever be hoped todo in the several smaller spheres to 
which their action is now limited. What bar has exhibited more suc- 
cessfully the legal learning and forensic eloquence of the country than 
that of the Supreme Court of the United States ? What legislative hall 
has displayed profounder wisdom, and greater intellectual power than 
that of our Federal Senate 2? And why should not correspondent deve- 
lopments result from the collisions of personal emulation amongst artists 
and men of science ? 

The mind never pursues its object with more energy than when acting 
under the strong impulse of immediate and direct competition. Rival ta- 
lents love to meet upon a common theatre of exertion and display. It 
is there only that they can discover their resources, and prove the tri- 
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Winckelmann, in speaking of the ascendancy of Athens, says that all 
human greatness seemed to centre in that opulent and powerful city, as 
rivers naturally mingle their waters with the ocean. And in the same 
paragraph he observes that such was the fortune of Florence in the days 
of her glory. Now, although many other cities of Greece produced dis- 
tinguished artists, both painters and sculptors, their fame is identified 
with that of Athens. And in confirmation of Winckelmann’s reference 
to the great birth-place of modern art, we might quote what has been 
said of the palace of the Medici alone — “ That it was, at once, the Ly- 
ceum of Philosophers — the Arcadia of Poets — and the Academy of 
Painters.” 

It were vain to hope that any one city of our vast and growing repub- 
lic should exclusively possess the advantages of a great metropolis. 
Such a pre-eminence could not be acknowledged by the others, without 
concessions that neither pride nor jealousy would permit. The talents 
of our country, therefore, never can be expected to associate their efforts 
in a common field of enterprize ; — but, like its own hills and forests, 
must remain inseparable from the sections to which nature has allotted 
them. 

With the experience, then, which the yet limited history of American 
artists affords, can we expect them always to resist the attractions o: fo- 
reign capitals, or to be uninfluenced by the flattering distinctions that may 
be obtained abroad, when they look in vain at home for corresponding 
advantages. When Otho Venius refused the munificent offers of Louis 
XIII. of France — when Poelemburg preterred his native country to the 
proffered favor of Charles I. of England —when Vanderneer declined 
the honor of being painter to the King of Spain —and Meiris could not 
be induced, by an establishment at the court of the Archduke, with a 
pension, to reside at Vienna; there must have been more powerful mo- 
tives than the mere love of country acting upon the minds of these dis- 
tinguished painters. They must have been satisfied that honor and en- 
couragement awaited them at home ; that they would not be wanting 
there, in associates, whose counsels might aid them — in rivals, whose 
talents might stimulate ; or in patrons, whose liberality might reward 
them. 

We may well conceive the attachment of Canova to the great capital 
of ancient and modern art, when he refused every offer of imperial pa- 
tronage to induce him to leave that scene of his happiness and glory. 
His reply to the Emperor was, that if he compelled him to remain in 
France — he must first have his grave dug there. This determination, 
however honorable to his patriotism, shewed that the genius of the artist 
could only find its true aliment amidst the treasures, the incitements, 
and the associations of Rome. 

In this cursory and imperfect view of the causes that may affect the 
interest of Painting in the United States, we cannot but be struck with 
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the negative and incidental character of those which are considered as 
adverse, in comparison with the active and vital principles of success 
that are engrafted upon the growing intelligence and prosperity of the 
country — which are promoting their growth with its growth, and prepar- 
ing for them a final triumph over every obstacle and difficulty. It also 
appears, that although no exertions of either individuals or communities, 
however strenuously directed to that end, can secure for the arts any 
great era of success, depending as that does, upon circumstances beyond 
the reach of ordinary control; yet in no instance can their interests be 
more surely advanced than by moral and intellectual cultivation, — and, 
moreover, that when causes are ripe for their development, talents are 
always found equal to the occasion. 

Let the American artist, therefore, not be discouraged if the taste of 
the country, or its resources, are yet unequal to the support of painting 
in its higher branches. Though it be denied to him to share in the gio- 
ries of Davinei — of Raphael and M. Angelo — of Veronese and Gui- 
do; let him remember that these are not the only darlings of fame. 
There are fields of art untrodden by them, in which he may reap abun- 
dant honor and renown. The names of Claude, Salvator — Poussin 
and Wouvermans, in Landscape: of Vandyke, Rembrandt, and Rey- 
nolds, in Portrait, are as imperishable as any on the rolls of fame. 
Without adverting, therefore, to the various humbler, though not less at- 
tractive employments of the pencil, which have rendered so many paint- 
ers worthy of biographical distinction, let us dwell, for a moment, upon 
landscape and portrait painting as those which, under existing circum- 
stances, are most suitable to the American artist. 

If our country were favored in no other respect, it would be remarka- 
ble for the variety of its scenery, exhibiting every feature of grandeur and 
beauty that taste delights to dwell on. A single view has been pronounc- 
ed worth a voyage across the Atlantic. And how many others would 
deserve the same tribute. In our mountains and cataracts, our forests 
and lakes, our rivers and bays — our rocks and shores, the lofty and ma- 
jestic, the wild and picturesque — the simple and beautiful abound. If 
to this rich diversity of objects that every where meets his eye, be add- 
ed our pure skies, and our sunsets as cloudless and glowing as were 
ever beheld from the Pincian mount ; — the American landscape painter 
may be said to imbibe the principles of beauty and sublimity with his 
earliest perceptions. He owes an obligation to nature for this gratuitous 
profusion which a life of study could not discharge. Can he be insensi- 
ble, too, to the moral interest involved in such an obligation? His con- 
verse is with nature in her “ unwalled temple.” 

He becomes, as it were, a fellow-worker with her, in her great plan of 
order, beauty, and harmony ; and may be numbered “ with the god-like 
few — 


“Who to th’ enraptured ear and eye 
“Teach beauty, virtue, trath, and love, and melody.” Beattie. 
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Should he fail, however, to be encouraged by the sympathies, or to be 
rewarded by the liberality to which pursuits so laudable would recom- 
mend him, let the love of the art sustain him ; which, after all, is the most 
powerful motive, as it is the noblest equivalent, for his labors. The love 
of his art is the aliment that nourishes every hope of the painter’s suc- 
cess. Without it, genius must soon droop, and every endowment be- 
come enfeebled. Let him reflect how little is denied to perseverance, 
and how much is lost to irresolution and despondence. The love of his 
art lightens the fatigues of study. It cheers his hours of solitude. It 
is his stay in adversity, and throws its mantle over him, when the neg- 
lect of the world, more appalling than its frowns, would chill him. 

With portrait painting it is different. The foundation of its success 
is laid deep in the affections of the heart. While taste slumbers, paren- 
tal and filial love, friendship, and the whole train of benevolent senti- 
ments, are alive to its charms and its powers. From this never-failing 
source are derived the advantages that the painter of portraits has 
over all his professional brethren. In every city and village his pencil 
finds employment. Where other and higher branches are unheeded or 
unknown, portrait painting is encouraged and rewarded. 

This was the passport that enabled Stuart to return to his native coun- 
try, when other American artists found an insuperable barrier in the less 
humble walks which they had preferred. His success might have been 
more dazzling abroad, and his emoluments more abundant ; but nowhere 
could he have been more constantly engaged than in his own country. 
During a long career of unrivalled success, his talent and his devotion 
to the art gave it an impulse which will long continue. To this, much 
of that excellence is attributable which characterizes the pencils of those, 
who, in this walk of the profession, now do credit to Boston, New-York, 
and Philadelphia. 

As portrait painting has attracted so much encouragement in the Unit- 
ed States, it behoves him who practises it to keep always in view the 
excellence of which it is capable, and the purposes to which it may be 
applied, whether to preserve the memorials of the great and the good — 
to perpetuate the sincerity of friendship — or to stay the triumphs of 
Time over youth and beauty. 

It is possible for him to give to his pictures an interest far above that 
of the mere likeness, which is limited in extent, partial as it regards feel- 
ing, and confined to but a few brief years. An interest like that which 
attaches itself to the character of a man, without any regard to his coun- 
tenance or personal appearance — which exists where these were never 
known or seen, and which will survive them when time shall have obli- 
terated them from the minds of those even, who had remembered them. 
Thus, although the feelings and associations that originally gave value 
to the portraits of Rembrandt and Vandyke have long since passed 
away, they remain the ornament of every collection in which they are to 
be found. 
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To give the impress of mind — to arrest the transient expression of 
thought or feeling — to catch the fleeting and illusive graces of childhood 
and youth —to give language to the eye, and make it 


‘Love whate’er it looks on ;” 


In fact, tobe the very mirror of nature — these should be the objects 
of his exertions. And though he should fail to realize them, his failure 
would be equal to success in a less lofty aim. 

His rewards too. To live for ever in the tribute of excited affection 
and admiration. The historian may discharge the debt that is due to his 
fame. But the poet, who gives language to the heart and the imagina- 
tion, can alone portray the impressions of either, when either has been 
warmed by the pencil. 

What should we know of Publius, or of Cecilius Secundus, as portrait 
painters, in the days of Martial, if their memories had not been embalm- 
ed in his verse ?* 

Romney will exist in the effusions of Hayley, when every charm that 
enriched his canvas shall have yielded to decay. Burke’s eulogium on 
Sir Joshua Reynolds will survive, when those visions of taste and beau- 
ty that his pencil created, shall have vanished for ever. These are the 
lasting monuments of excellence in the portrait painter. Let him show 
to posterity that he had power to awaken kindred genius, and to merit its 
admiration. 


“ Cassibus, hic nullis, nullis delebilis annis, 
Vivet, Apelleum cum morietur opus. 


* : 4-44. 
‘* Hance ne lux rapiat suprema totam, 
Picta Publius exprimit tabella, 
In qua tam similem videbis Issam, 
Ut sit tam similis sibi nec ipsa. 
Issam denique pone cum tabella ; 
Aut utramque putabis esse veram, 
Aut utramque putabis esse pictam."’ 
Lis. 2-58. 
Dum mea Cecilio formatur imago Secundo 
Spirat, et arguta picta tabella manu ; 
I, liber, &c. | 
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Avsurn through all her joy-deserted seats 

No lamentation hears, no sigh repeats; 

Silent, like thee whose pale-rose lips they press, 
Silent, like thee whose virgin bier they dress, 
Thy mourners speak no grief, no dirge prepare, 
Thy dirge is Silence, and their grief Despair! 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF ARIOSTO. 


Continued. 


50 
Envy “that all should be as she desired,” 

Succinctly to the fairy’s speech replied. 
Her servants, separately each inspired 

With knowledge what to do and what provide, 
To tempt the Frankish nation have aspired, 

And to entrap some souls, each singly tried. 
Some work on noble, some, plebeian minds, 
And this the old man, that the stripling blinds. 

51 
For courtiers some, for lovers some lay snare, 

And some the abbots and their monks entice, 
And as for them who tempt the ladies fair, 

Patience, to number them, would scarce suffice. 
But she — who bade them to her sight repair, 

And each one scanned with observation nice — 
Concluded, that her effort in the cause 
Alone sufficient, their’s imbecile, was. 

52 
She, from among her loathly reptile brood 

Selecting some, to France set out in haste 
To arrive, when golden-haired Aurora should 

The reins upon her fiery steeds have placed, 
Because that hour men’s dreams are understood, 

And truth, not fables mere, is in them traced. 
In fresh disguise and fraught with phantoms new, 
Unto Maganza’s earl in dreams she flew. 

53 
Envy, to where reclining Gano dreamed, 

As I have said, fantastic forms had brought. 
The Christian people met together seemed 

In some vast forum, to his slumbering thought, 
And with their eyes that joy and favor beamed, 

Roland and Montalbano’s lord they sought, 
Who in triumphant robes, and crowns of bay 
Upon a golden chariot took their way. 

54 
Then all her high noblesse did Clermont rouse 

To ride and meet them on their war-steeds white, 
And each one came with laurel-cinctured brows, 

And each wore trophies won from foes in fight. 
He hears the people’s shout and pious vows 

Of gratitude, who bless that morning’s light, 
Because, above all other reigns to adorn 
The reign of Charles, that valorous race were born. 
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55 
He next imagined, that the gathered folk 
With contumely did around him flock, 
And many words of bitter import spoke, 

And did his ears with “ craven coward” shock. 
With hiss, and pointed finger, laugh, and joke, 
Him, and his lineage all, the people mock, 

And thy dispraise Maganza! no less clear 
Than Clermont’s praises, fill the eye and ear. 
56 
In this loathed vision, Envy to his heart, 
Applied her hand more cold than wintry snow, 
And so much of her malice did impart 
That more into his soul he could not stow. 
Into his bosom did one serpent dart 
Most venomous, one to his eyes did go, 
And to his ears another ; so that thought, 
Hearing, and sight, were all with dolor fraught. 
57 
The sun forth issued from his bed of gold 
And Gano left his vision and his sleep — 
He felt a grievous pain where, icy cold, 
The hand had touched him. It was graven deep, 
That dream upon his mind; nor did he hold, 
That it was vanity, and formed to steep 
The brain in false illusion, but as a sign 
Of truth revealed to him by Power Divine. 
58 
Thenceforth the bad man never knew repose, 
And never walked again in paths of peace. 
Corroding, round his heart the venom goes, 
And day and night he sighs and does not cease. 
It seemed unto his spleen, that all, save those 
Sprung from Maganza, did in grace increase 
And profit, them alone the King of France 
Spurned, but rewarded every other lance. 
59 
The court, returned to Paris, at that hour 
No more in tents and rich marquees abode ; 
But peers, and princes, and the chosen flower ° 
Of foreign inmates with the monarch rode 
Forth of the gates, obsequious to his power 
By promise made, or gifts in hand bestowed. 
Girt with the bravest of the knights of earth 
Here Charles enjoyed his glory mixt with mirth. 
60 
As some wise patriarch, when the shades acquit 
The laborer of his daily toil, at meal 
With smiling brow doth mid his workmen sit 
His proper dole to every one to deal — 
So, since expended was the firebrand, lit 
By the joint rage of Afric and Castile, 
Charles gave the guerdon due to lord and knight 
For all that each had done for him in fight. 
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61 
Collars of gold, and silver plate among 

The knights was given, with many a precious gem, 
And cities some obtained, or castles strong, 

No order, no preceptory of them, 
Temple, or chapel, burgh, or town, was long 

Before the wearer of the diadem 
Showered giftson them; who most had suflered, got 
Ten years allowance to be free from scot. 

62 
Rinaldo gained, to rule the Gascon land, 

With pension rich in monies of the Franks, 
Oliver, three Burgundian forts, that stand 

Close to his own estate and guard its flanks, 
Bologna* fell into Astolfo’s hand, 

In Picardy. Nor shewed the king small thanks 
To Orlando his good nephew, whom he sent 
Flanders to sway, and gave him Bruge and Ghent ; 

63 
With hope besides, to fill the regal throne 

Seized from Marsilius — when he did prepare 
To conquer soon — not of Navarre alone 

But Aragon. To Bradamante, fair 
The daughter of Duke Aymon of Dordone, 

Prize, different from her brother’s, fell in share ; 
What she before had governed for him, Charles 
Gave her in sovereignty, Marseilles and Arles. 

64 
To every chief of valor undenied 

He largess made of city, town, or tower, 
And for Marfise, and Ruggier did provide 

Their maintenance, of gold a mighty power. 
If I to enumerate his bounties tried 

I might go on discoursing by the hour. 
Suffice to say, none gentle, or of low 

Estate, did unrewarded from him go. 

65 
Donations unconditioned all, and pure 

Of feudal homage, serjeantry or rent, 
That so the want of fresh investiture, 

Or covenants unkept, might ne’er prevent 
The son’s inheritauce, or make less sure 

A brother’s claim to land or tenement ; 

Free gifts without restriction or chicane, 

And worthy of a worthy monarch’s reign. 
66 

But more than all unto the Clermontese 

The royal hand o’erflowing bounties flung, 
So that nor day nor night came joy or ease 

To Gan, and all who from that lineage sprung. 
In their renown his own disgrace he sees 

Ané he, and all, unto the heart are stung; 


e in the neighborhood of Picardy, rather than in it; so described to dis- 
rom its name-sake in the Papal dominions. 
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His jealousy breeds hate, nis hatred, ire, 
And that, at last, foul treason doth inspire. 
67 
Gan — who, with venomed spite, unneath suppressed 

The out-breaking of his wrath, and that disdain 
With which his inward nature was possest 

Against the king, and also hoped to obtain 
An object partly hushed within his breast. 

Partly prepared and ripe—a vow did feign, 
For which he was to Christ’s sepulchre bound 
And Calvary ; and spread such rumor round. 

68 
It was his plan, to the Levant to steer, 

And seek the Caliph of the land of Nile, 

And Syria’s Soldan, whose domains lay near, 

And treat with them — by speech, not written style 
Unsafer — how those holy lands, and dear 

To pious hearts, where God was born erewhile 
And crucified, by force or fraud to sever 
From Christendom, to Christians lost for ever. 

69 
Thence into Araby his route was laid, 

To call its people forth, with fire and sword 
In Charles’s absence Afric to invade, 

Then ill with troops aad ammunition stored. 
His plan was framed before-hand ; it arrayed 

Didier againt the Vicar of the Lord, 

Tassilion against France, and did allot 

To Denmark’s king the Angle* and the Scot. 
70 

Marsilio’s Catalans across the deep 

Against Provence and Acques-Mortest were to sail, 
Whilst inland, e’en to strong Montalban’s steep, 

O’er Gascony his armies should prevail. 
Himself in ripeness for revolt would keep, 

With Mentz, and Constance, and Cologne, and Bale, 
Imperial Aix; and in a month or less 
King Charles of all the Rhine would dispossess. 

71 
Then having furnished him a galley brave 
With arms, and victuals, and a chosen band, 
Gano, as soon as Charles his license gave, 

Sailed from the port’s calm basin locked in land. 
Now sink the shores, nay scud, behind the wave, 
Now fades the last faint outline of the strand, 
While distant on his left the Alps ascend, 

Italia’s barrier, vain the foe to fend ; 


* The Paladin Astolfo was son to Otho, king of England; father and son both 
equally imaginary beings. See Orl. Fur. c, vi. st. and this poem, ¢. iv. st. 54, &e. — 
England was at this time divided among a variety of Saxon princes, and became sub- 
ject to the kings of Wessex about fifty years afterwards. 

+ Aque-Mértue, a town in Languedoc, which formerly had a convenient harbor, 
but is now ruined by the subsiding of the sea, which has retired for more than a league. 
It was originally a fortified camp erected by Caius Marius, to resist the Cimbrians and 
Teutones; and the most ancient name of it was Fosse-Mariane. 
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72 4 
Next showed Liguria’s hills, and Genoa’s coast, _ ; 
Whose orange groves and myrtles never sere, 
Spreading aerial odors, seem to boast 
Perpetual freshness and a vernal yeat. 
It chanced one eve his vessel did her most 
To win the port —- what port I did not hear — 
When sudden from the landward such a gust 
Come on her larboard, that to sea she must. 
73 
A gale that blew from northward of north-west, 
With much of terror, and of danger more, 
Southward of east, without delay or rest 
For six continual days the vessel bore. 
Not by her choice, but by the weather pressed, 
She closed her wanderings on an unknown shore 
Where sands extended, and a mile above 
Time-honored palm-trees formed a pleasant grove, 
74 
And through the middle run a river bright, 
But small, whose limpid waters laved their feet, 
And both its banks the senses did invite 
With various perfumes infinitely sweet. 
Beyond that palmy shade a gentle height — 
As of a rounded knoll — the eye did greet, 
So easy sloped, that you were up it, ere 
Of such an effort you were well aware. 
75 
The height with odoriferous* cedars crowned 
In their disposal shows the planter’s skill, 
Through them the sunbeams scarcely reach the ground, 
And hottest noon is cool upon that hill. 
An ample wall its summit girds around, 
Which fair engraven walls of sculpture fill, 
And mouldings rich and soft in brass, that tell 
How lordly inmates in the palace dwell. 
76 
He who new things with gladness ever saw 
And now was urged by want, Sir Ganelon, — 
For they had not a biscuit left to gnaw — - 
And one selected comrade, forth are gone 
Across the shade, and to their hearing draw 
Rapture from wild-wood birds, who perched upon 
The dewy branches of the cedart brake 
Throughout its walls perpetual music make. 


* Juniperus Thurifera of Linneus ? 
t Arbuscelli, literally small trees, is particularly used for shrubs of the red cedar 
tribe: Veggia il dolce arbuscel che Bacco adombra. Almanni Cott. 1. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


THE CORONATION. 


Lord Bishop, set the crown upon his head. 
Kine Henry VI. 


Tue capture of the English lines at Orleans was not a solitary or 
unsupported triumph of the French ; on the succeeding morning not a 
trace of the discomfited islanders could be discovered from the walls of 
the long-beleaguered city, save the shattered and deserted bastions so 
lately occupied by their green-frocked archery, and the heaps of their 
unburied dead, which choked the trenches, and tainted the pure atmo- 
sphere with their charnel exhalations. Nor was this all. The confi- 
dence of France had been restored to a degree unwonted, if not un- 
known, before. The virgin fought not, but to conquer. Gergeau was 
taken by assault ; the daring girl mounting the foremost, and carrying 
the walls, though wounded, with undaunted spirit. Beaugency opened 
its gates at the first summons; and the British garrison, which had retired 
to the castle, yielded on fair condition. Roused from his long inaction 
by this series of bright successes, the Constable of France levied his 
vassals to share the triumphs of the royal army ;\ nor were the English 
idle. Bedford, who had by dint of unexampled perseverance collected 
some six thousand men to reinforce the relics of the host, which under 
the brave but wary Talbot still kept the field, effected his junction at Pa- 
tai-en-Beauce — but effected it not unmolested. ‘ We must give battle,” 
cried the heroie Joati; ‘ we must give battle to the English, were they 
horsed upon the clouds —aye! and equip onrselves with right good 
spurs for the pursuit.” 

She fought again, and was again successful ; and this day more than 
all decided the fortunes of the land. The British troops, struck down 
from their high pitch, heart-sick with superstition, and half-defeated be- 
fore a blow was stricken, scarcely awaited the first onslaught of the 
French, who charged with a degree of confidence that ensured the result, 
by which it was so fully justified. 

And now the object of the maiden’s mission was brought forth in 
council. ** To Rheims,” she cried ; ** to Rheims! it is the will of God !” 
To every argument that was adduced against her, she had no other an- 
swer. ‘ To this end amI inspired —to this end was I sent —that I 
should conduct this son of France in triumph to the walls of Rheims, 
and crown him with the diadem of Clovis. The way is clear before us 
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— the sword of the Most High hath fallen on the foes of France — the 
victory lacks only its accomplishment!” It was in vain that Richemont, 
the gallant constable, opposed the scheme as visionary, the march as des- 
perate. The haughty spirit of Charles himself was now aroused, and his 
best counsellors, Dunois, La Hire, and D’Alencon, approved the pro- 
ject. The recent services of Richemont were all forgotten; his dis- 
grace ensued, and in solitude he learned that to say unwelcome truths 
to Princes is a counterpoise to the most exalted merit, to the most splen- 
did virtues. 

The army marched, through a vast tract of country, occupied by the 
troops of England, hostile or disaffected ; without provisions, equipage, 
or baggage, with banners waving, and music pealing, like some gay pro- 
cession in the high-tide of peace, the army marched for Rheims. No 
human forethought could have calculated the effect — no human intelli- 
gence could have divined the wonderful result. Defeat, destruction, 
and despair, could only have been looked for — these the natural, the al- 
most certain consequences of sucha step. They marched, and every 
fortress sent its keys to Joan in peaceable submission ; every city threw 
its gates apart for her admission; the country people flocked in thou- 
sands to behold the pomp, to glut their eyes with gazing on the heavenly 
maiden, to tender their allegiance to the King —to bless, and almost 
to adore, the savior of their country. Nota ford was guarded by the 
British archery ; not a bridge was broken to delay her progress ; not an 
enemy was seen throughout the march. The spirit, the enthusiastic 
spirit of the prophet-maiden had spread like a contagious flame through- 
out the land ; the confidence in her had wrought the miracle ; the valor 
of the determined was augmented; the doubts of the wavering dispers- 
ed ; the fears of the timid put to flight. Beneath the walls of Troyes, 
for the first time, was her career disputed. The drawbridges were up ; 
the frowning ramparts bristled with pikes and partizans ; the heavy ord- 
nance levelled, and the linstocks blazing in the grasp of the Burgundian 
cannoneers. 

The army was arrayed for the assault; ladders were hastily collect- 
ed; mantelets and pavesses were framed as best they might be, on this 
emergency unlooked for and ill-omened. The bold visage of Dunois 
was graver than its wont, and the gay jest died on the lips of D’Alen- 
con: well did those politic commanders know, that to be checked was 
in itself destruction. Founded upon the widely credited report that their 
success was certain, it was indeed secure. But let that superstitious 
faith be shaken and the spell was broken. Let but the English learn 
that victory were not impossible, and they would be again victorious. 
Let but the French discover that Joan might be defeated, and they 
would faint again and fly before their foemen. Now, then, was to be 
the touchstone of their power, the proof of their success ; and now — 
it would be scarce too much to say — those undaunted leaders trembled 
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— not for themselves, nor with a base and coward fear; but with a high 
and patriotic apprehension for the safety of their country and their king, 
for the accomplishment of their designs, for the well-being of the myri- 
ads entrusted to their charge. 

Bows were already bent, and lances levelled, when the maid her- 
self rode forth. All armed, from spur to gorget, in her azure pano- 
ply, but with her beaming features and dark locks uncovered by the 
cerveilliere or visor of her plumed helmet, she rode forth a bowshot in 
the front. The consecrated banner was elevated in her right hand, while 
with her left she turned and wound the fiery charger with an easy govern- 
ment, that well might be considered the result of supernatural powers. 
Her sheathed sword hung by its embroidered baldrick from her shoulder 
to the spur; her mace-at-arms and battle-axe were ready at the saddle- 
bow ; her triangular shield of Spanish steel was buckled round her neck ; 
yet fully equ pped for war, her errand was of peace. 

‘“‘ Jesu Maria!” she cried, ‘ Good friends, and dear” — in accents so 
trumpet-like in their intense and thrilling clearness, that every ear in 
either host caught the sounds, and every bosom throbbed at their import 
— “ Good friends and dear — for so with you it rests to be — lords, 
burgesses, inhabitants, of this fair town of Troyes, the virgin Joan com- 
mands ye — that ye may know it from the King of Heaven, her liege 
and sovereign lord, in whose most royal service she abideth every day 
— that ye shall make true homage to this gentle King of France, who 
soon shall be at Rheims, and soon at Paris, who standeth now to the 
fore! By help of your King Jesus, true and loyal Frenchmen, come 
forth to succor your King Charles — so shall there be no blame !””* 

For a moment there was a pause — but for a moment only. The 
spears fell from the hands of the defenders ; the banners were lowered ; 
the gates opened. The Burgundian garrison retired; the citizens of 
Troyes rushed forth with joyful acclamations, casting themselves pros- 
trate before the charger of the maiden, covering her stirrups with their 
kisses, and shedding tears of unfeigned happiness. 

The army reached the brow of the last hill that overlooks the rich and 
lovely district in which the ancient town of Rheims is situated, and ne- 
ver did a sight more glorious meet the eyes of youthful monarch, than 
that which lay out-stretched before him. It was early in the month of 
July, the earth gay in its greenest pomp of foliage, its richest flush of 
bloom; the heavens dazzlingly blue; the air mild and balmy ; — the 
wide landscape, diversified with its laughing vineyards, its white ham- 
lets, its shadowy forests; the silvery line of the river Velé flashing and 
sparkling in the sunshine ; and the gray towers of Rheims arising from 
a mass of tufted woodland in the centre of the picture ; and all this was 


* For the singular, and as we should now consider them, almost blasphemous, anti- 
theses, of the speech of Joan, the author is not answerable ; this strange medley of feu- 
dalism, superstition, and loyalty, being a true and authentic document. 
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his —his heritage — his birthright — wrested from his hand by the 
mailed gripe of the invader — redeemed, recaptured, but to be restored 
by the fair frail being, who sat beside him, her bright eyes flashing with 
triumph, and her whole frame quivering with the well-nigh unearthly 
rapture of the moment. 

Before their feet the road fell rapidly into a deep ravine with sandy 
banks, partially shadowed by stunted shrubs, and patches of furze with 
its dark prickly masses beautifully contrasted by its golden bloom; be- 
yond this gorge lay a thick woodland, through which the high-way might 
be seen wandering in irregular curves, with a license not often found in 
the causeways of La belle France. On the summit of this hill, the mo- 
narch, and his immediate train had halted, while the advanced guard, a 
brilliant corps of light armed cavalry, — prickers, as they were termed, 
with long light lances for their only weapon, and mounted cross-bow- 
men, — filed slowly forward, company after company, veiling their gay 
banners, and saluting with trailed weapons and bended heads, as they 
passed, the presence. In the rear the long array came trooping on ; for 
miles and miles the champaign country was overrun with scouring par- 
ties, and light detachments, hurrying in concentric lines toward the place 
of their destination; while the causeways were so thronged as to be al- 
most impassable, with solid columns of men-at-arms, trains of artillery, 
and all the paraphernalia of an army on the march. 

The light-armed horsemen, file after file, swept out of sight, ‘and still as 
they were lost in the recesses of the shadowy woodland, fresh troops 
mounted the summit, and deployed from column into line, until the whole 
ridge of the hill was covered with a dense and threatening mass, in the 
dark outlines of which it would have required no unnatural stretch of 
fancy to discover the likeness of a thunder-cloud ; while the dazzling rays 
of the sun flashed back from casque or corslet might have passed for 
the electric fluid. 

Tidings had reached the army, at the halt of the preceding night, that 
Rheims like Troyes was garrisoned with a Burgundian force of full three 
thousand lances ; a power, which, amounting to five times that number of 
men-ai-arms, it would have been an arduous task for Charles to en- 
counter in the open field ; and which, when fighting from the vantage 
ground of wall and battlement, and under the guidance of warriors so 
renowned as the Counts of Saveuse and of Chatillon-sur-Marne, he 
could not even hope to conquer. } 

It was for this, then, that the royal army halted, till their prickers 
might return with tidings from the nearer vicinage of Rheims, lest, upon 
marching down from the strong eminences which it now occupied, it 
should become entangled among the swamps and thickets of the forest, 
and so be taken by the foe at disadvantage. Not long, however, were 
they compelled to tarry —for the troops had scarcely piled their arms, 
and the fires were not yet kindled to prepare the mid-day meal, ere a 
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sound of music came faintly up the wind ; so faintly, that it could not be 
discovered whether it were a point of war, or a mere peaceful flourish 
that was uttered by the distant trumpets. A moment ensued of thrilling 
interest, of excitement almost fearful—then was heard the clang of 
hoofs, and a pricker spurred fiercely up the hill — “ To arms,” he cried, 
“to arms, the enemy are in the field —to arms!” Then came the 
quick stern orders of the leaders ; horses were unpicquetted and riders 
mounted ; the preparations for the feast made way for preparations of a 
sterner nature. Another moment brought in another rider — a column of 
cavalry was already entering the forest, at the least five thousand strong, 
but yet there was a doubt, for there was no flash of weapons to be seen, 
and the innumerable banners that waved above the clouds of dust, bore 
not the bright Burgundian cross. Gradually the din of the music ap- 
proached, and the notes might be distinguished. Trumpet, and kettle- 
drum, and cymbal, sent forth their mingled strains, but not in warlike 
harmony — anon the cavalcade drew nigh, and, like the music which had 
preceded its arrival, it was peaceful. Heralds and pursuivants rode in 
the front on snow-white horses, with trumpeters on foot, and grooms be- 
side their bridle-reins —then came the burgesses of Rheims in their 
embroidered pourpoints of dark taffeta, with golden chains about their 
necks, and velvet caps above their honest features ; minstrels and jong- 
leurs followed, with here a cowled priest, and there a flaunting damsel 
of the lower class, crowding to see the shew. Before the steed of the 
chief echevin strode a burly looking servitor in the rich liveries of the 
city, carrying a gorgeous standard emblazoned with the quarterings of 
Rheims, while on a velvet cushion by bis side his fellow bore the mas- 
sive keys, their dark and rusty iron contrasting strangely with the crim- 
son velvet and-the golden fringes of the cushion which supported them. 

“ Téte Dieu, my Dunois,” cried Charles with an exulting smile — 
“ These are no spears of Burgundy, nor shall we need to break one 
lance to win our entrance? Lo! the good citizens come forth to greet 
us. ll thanks to thee, bright maiden.” 

«« All thanks to Him who sent me —all praises and all glory!” re- 
plied the virgin; ‘‘ not my arm — not the arm of man, not all the might 
of warfare could else have forced thy passage hither! Be humble and 
be grateful, else shall thy fall be sudden and disastrous as thy rising hath 
been unexpected, and superb withal and joyous !” 

Yet as she spoke the words of calm humility, her mien belied her ac- 
cents — her eyes sparkled ; her bosom heaved ; her bright complexion 
went and came again, and her lip paled, as the blood coursed more 
fiercely than its wont through her transparent veins. As the column of 
the citizens approached, the pursuivants, the heralds, and the minstrels, 
opening their ranks on either hand, and filing to the right and left of the 
royal presence, she flung abroad the folds of her consecrated banner, 
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and gave her fiery steed the spur, till he caracoled in fierce impatience 
against the curb which checked him. 

* All hail,” she cried in a voice that all might hear, so clear it was and 
thrilling, though pitched in the low tones of feeling — * All hail — Charles 
by the special providence of Heaven, that shalt, ere the sun sinks, be 
king and lord of France !” 

For an instant there was a pause, and then, “all hearts and tongues 
uniting in that cry,” the woodlands echoed for miles around to the shout, 
louder than the shock of charging squadrons. ‘ Life — life to Charles 
— our true, our gentle king !” 

Gaily did the procession then advance; no more of doubt, no more 
of hesitation as they threaded the leafy vistas of the forest! All was calm, 
and sunshiny, and bright, to the hopes of the young monarch, as were 
were the limpid waters, and the laughing landscape, and the summer 
skies, that looked so cheeringly upon his hour of triumph. 

A few short hours brought them to the gates of Rheims, and with the 
clang of instruments, and the deep diapason of ten thousand human 
voices, Charles and his youthful champion entered that ancient city, the 
goal of so many labors, the reward of so much perseverance. The 
streets were strewed with flowers ; the walls were hung with tapestries 
of Luxembourg and Arras ; the balconies were crowded with the bright 
and beautiful ; the doorways thronged with happy faces, and the whole 
atmosphere alive with merriment and triumph. That very night the ma- 
réchals of Boussac and Rieux were sent to St. Remi bearing the greet- 
ings of the virgin Joan, to bring from thence the holy flask of oil — oil, 
which, if ancient legends may be credited, had been brought from hea- 
ven by a dove to Clovis, when the bold Frank laid the first foundation of 
the Gallic monarchy. 

The morning, so earnestly desired, had at length entead — the court 
before the towers of the old cathedral was crowded well-nigh to suffoca- 
tion. The archers of the guard vainly endeavored to repress the jovial 
tumult, backing their Spanish chargers upon the mob, or beating back 
the boldest with the staves of their bows, unstrung for the hour and void 
of peril. Peers of France in their proud ermined robes and caps of main- 
tenance ; knights in their rich habiliments of peace, or yet more nobly 
dight in panoply of steel, pressed through the crowd unheeded, jostled 
by the brawny shoulders of clowns or burghers, and over-impatient to 
join the sacred pomp to think of precedence or ceremony. 

Within the holy building, its long aisles thronged with noble forms, 
and the rays of the early sunshine streaming in a thousand gorgeous 
dies upon the assembled multitudes through the richly traceried panes, 
stood Charles. Clad, as an aspirant for the honors of chivalry, in pureand 
virgin white, he bent the knee before the brave D’Alengon, received the 
accolade, and rose a belted knight. On his right stood the proud bishop 
of Senlis ; the same who had braved the wrath of Charles on his first 
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interview, but afterwards had redeemed his error nobly, with the mortal 
sword, before the walls of Orleans, and on the field of Patai — on his 
left, sheathed, as was her wont, from head to heel in armor, Joan the 
preserver. Amidst the thunder of the distant ordnance, and the nearer 
clamor of the trumpets; amidst the shouts of pursuivant and herald — 
“largesse! largesse ! notre trez noble, et trez puissant roi !”? — and the 
acclammations of the populace, the diadem of Clovis was placed upon 
his sunny curls! Barons, and vassals, high and powerful, swore on the 
crosses of their heavy swords, against all foes ever to succor and main- 
tain his cause, so help them heaven and their fair ladies ; and damsels 
waved their kerchiefs, and their sendal veils, with beaming smiles of ex- 
ultation from the carved galleries aloft. 

Tears — tears of gratitude and happiness — gushed torrent-like from 
the eyes of the victorious maiden. She flung herself before the knees 
of the young monarch, whom she alone had seated on the throne of his 
high ancestors ; she clasped his ancles with her mail-clad arms, and 
watering his very feet with streams of heartfelt joy, —‘“ My task,” she 
cried, “ my task is ended! — my race is run ! — my victory accomplish- 
ed! For this, and for this only have I lived, and for this am I content 
to die! For this do I thank thee, O Lord, that thou hast suffered thy 
servant to perform her duties and thy bidding! and now that thy behest 
is done, bending before thine empyreal throne the knees of her heart, 
thy servant doth implore thy grace for this thy well-beloved son, and 
that in peace thou wilt permit her to depart, a humble peasant maiden to 
the valley of her birth, and the home of her untroubled innocence !” 

‘“‘ Never,” cried the monarch, touched beyond the power of expres- 
sion, by this revelation of deep feeling, “never — my friend, my more 
than friend — my hope and my deliverance! As thou hast won for me this 
throne, soteach me now to grace it! As thou hast set upon my head this 
kingly crown, so guard it for me now! Oh never speak of quitting me, 
thou, thou to whom I owe my kingdom, and my crown, and more than 
all my country, and my country’s freedom !” 

«* Maiden, it must not be ;” the grave Dunois burst, as he spoke, into 
the greatest animation, ‘it must not be! The victory is but half achiev- 
ed, if thou shouldst leave us now —all will be lost — stay, virtuous, and 
holy one, stay and accomplish thou, what thou alone canst finish! Du- 
Nois approves, yet deprecates thy resolution! In the shades of Vaucou- 
leurs lies humble happiness, but honor calls thee to the field of strenu- 
ous exertion ! — Choose between happiness and honor thou !” 

“ Thou, too,” she answered, “noble Dunois—thou too? Then to 
my fate I yield me! If I shall buckle blade again, France shall indeed 
be free —but Joan shall never see that freedom. Said [ not long ago 
that Joan of Arc should, in a few brief months, be Joan of Orleans, and 
thereafter Joan of Rheims? Lo! she who said it then, saith now — 
hear it, knights, paladins, and princes —— hear the last prophecy of Joan 
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— France shall be free, but never shall these eyes behold its freedom ! 
Dunois hath called her to the choice — the choice ’twixt happiness and 
honor! Lo! it is made. Honor — through life, ay, and to death itself, 
still bright untarnished, everlasting honor !”” 


THE CALLICOON IN AUTUMN, 


1 
Far in the forest’s heart, unknown 
Except to sun and breeze, 
Where solitude her dreaming throne 
Has held for centuries ; 
Chronicled by the rings and moss 
That tell the flight of years across 
The seamed and columned trees, 
This lovely streamlet glides along 
With tribute of eternal song! 
2 
Now, stealing through its thickets deep 
In which the wood-duck hides, 
Now, picturing in its basin sleep 
Its green pool-hollowed sides, 
Here, through the pebbles slow it creeps, 
There, mid some wild abyss it sweeps 
And foaming, hoarsely chides ; 
Then slides so still, its gentle swell 
Scarce ripples round the lily’s bell. 


3 
Nature, in her autumnal dress 
Magnificent and gay, 
Displays her mantled gorgeousness 
To hide the near decay 
Which, borne on Winter’s courier breath, 
Warns the old year prepare for death, 
When, tottering seared and gray, 
Ice-fettered, it will sink below 
The choking winding-sheet of snow. 
4 
A blaze of splendor is around, 
As wondrous and as bright 
As that, within the fairy ground 
Which met Aladdin’s sight. 
The sky a sheet of silvery sheen 
With breaks of tenderest blue between, 
As though the summer light 
Was melting through, once more to cast 
_A glance of gladness e’er it passed. 
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5 
The south-west airs of ladened balm 
Come breathing sweetly by, 
And wake amid the forest’s calm 
One quick and shivering sigh, 
Shaking, but dimpling not the glass 
Of this smooth streamlet, as they pass — 
They scarcely wheel on high 
The thistle’s downy silver star, 
To waft its pendent seed afar. 
6 
Dream-like the silence, only woke 
By the grasshopper’s glee, 
And now and then the lazy stroke 
Of woodcock* on the tree : 
And mingling with the insect hum 
The beatings of the partridge drum, 
With frequently a bee 
Darting its music, and the crow 
Harsh cawing from the swamp below. 
7 
A foliage world of glittering dyes 
Gleams brightly on the air, 
As though a thousand sunset skies 
With rainbows, blended there ; 
Each leaf an opal, and each tree 
A bower of varied brilliancy, 
And all one general glare 
Of glory, that o’erwhelms the sight 
With dazzling and unequalled light. 
8 
Rich gold with gorgeous crimson, here 
The birch and maple twine, 
The beech its orange mingles near 
With emerald of the pine, 
And e’en the humble bush and herb 
Are glowing with those tints superb, 
As though a scattered mine 
Of gems, upon the earth were strown 
Flashing with radiance, each its own. 
6 
All steeped in that delicious charm, 
Peculiar to our land, 
Glimmering in mist, rich, purple, warm, 
When Indian Summer’s hand 
Has filled the valley with its smoke, 
And wrapped the mountain in its cloak, ' 
While timidly and bland 
The sunbeams struggle from the sky 
And in long lines of silver lie. 
10 
The squirrel chatters merrily, 
The nut falls ripe and brown, 


* Not the sportsman’s favorite (scolopaz minor) of our Atlantic shores, but the large crested wood- 
pecker, so called in the western counties. 
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And gem-like from the jewelled tree 
‘ The leaf comes fluttering down ; ; 
And restless in his plumage gay 
From bush to bush loud screams the jay, 
While on the hemlock’s crown 
The sentry pigeon guards from foes, 
The flock that dots the neighboring boughs. 
ll 
See! on this edge of forest lawn 
Where sleeps the clouded beam, 
A doe has led her spotted fawn 
To gambol by the stream ; 
Beside yon mullein’s braided stalk 
They hear the gurgling voices talk, 
While, like a wandering gleam, 
The yellow-bird dives here and there, 
A feathered vessel of the air. 
12 
On, through the rampart walls of rock 
The waters pitch in white, 
And high, in mist, the cedars lock 
Their boughs half lost to sight 
Above the whirling gulf — the dash 
Of frenzied floods, that vainly lash 
Their limits in their flight, 
Whose roar, the eagle, from his peak 
Responds to with his angriest shriek. 
13 
Stream of the age-worn forest ! here 
The Indian, free as thou 
Has bent against thy depths his spear, 
And in thy woods his bow ; 
The beaver built his dome; but they, 
The memories of an earlier day, 
Like those dead trunks, that show 
What once were mighty pines — have fled 
With Time’s unceasing rapid tread. 


A. B.S. 


MonriceLo, Sullivan County, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCENES IN THE LEVANT.* 


Smyrna, Aprit, 1835. 


My Tartar led off at a brisk trot, never opening his lips, nor turn- 
ing his head, except occasionally to see how I followed him across a 
stream. At about ten o’clock he turned off from the horse path into a 
piece of fine pasture, and slipping the bridle off his horse turned him 
loose to feed. He then did the same with mine, and spreading my 
cloak on the ground for me to sit upon, sat down along side and opened 
his wallet. His manner seemed to intimate a disposition to throw pro- 
visions into a common stock, no doubt expecting the gain to be on his 
side; but as I could only contribute a couple of rolls of bread which I 
bought as we rode through the town, I am inclined to think that he con- 
sidered me rather a sponge. 

While we were sitting there a travelling party came up, consising of 
five Turks and three women. The women were on horseback riding 
crosswise, though there were so many quilts, cushions, &c. piled on the 
backs of their horses, that they sat rather on seats than on saddles. Af- 
ter a few words of parley with my Tartar, the men lifted the women 
from the horses, taking them in their arms, and, as it were, hauling them 
off, not very gracefully, but very kindly; and, spreading their quilts on 
the ground a short distance from us, turned their horses loose to feed, 
and sat down to make their morning meal. An unusual and happy 
thing for me, the women had their faces uncovered nearly all the time, 
though they could not well have carried on the process of eating with 
them muffled up in the usual style. One of the women was old, the 
other two were exceedingly young ; neither of them more than sixteen ; 
each had a child in her arms, — and without any allowance for time and 
place, both were exceedingly beautiful. I do not say so under the influ- 
ence of the particular circumstances of our meeting, nor with the view 
of making an incident of it, but I would have singled them out as such 
if 1 had met them in a ball-room at home. I was particularly struck 
with their delicacy of figure, and complexion. Notwithstanding their 
laughing faces, their mirth, and the kind treatment of the men, I could 
not divest myself of the idea that they were caged birds longing to be 
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free. I was blind to what I saw, and could not believe that a woman 
belonging to a Turk could be otherwise than unhappy. Unfortunately, 
I could not understand a word of their language ; and as they looked 
from their turbaned lords to my stiff hat and frock coat, they seemed to 
regard me as something the ‘Tartar had just caught and was taking up 
to Constantinople as a present to the Sultan. I endeavored to shew, 
however, that I was not the wild thing they took me to be — that I had 
an eye to admire their beauty, a heart to feel for their servitude, and an 
arm to devote to their service. I tried to procure from them some sig- 
nal of distress, I did all that I could to get some sign to come to their 
rescue — and to make myself generally agreeable. I looked sentiment- 
ally. This they did not seem to understand at all. I smiled; I gig- 
gled; I laughed several broad grins; this seemed to please them bet- 
ter; and there is no knowing to what a point I might have arrived, but 
my Tartar hurried me away ; and I parted on the wild plains of Turkey 
with two young and beautiful women, leading almost a savage life, whose 
personal graces would have made them ornaments in polished and refin- 
ed society. Verily, said I, the Turks are not so bad after all ; they have 
handsome wives, and a handsome wife comes next after chibouks and 
coffee. 

I was now reminded at every step of my being in an oriental country 
by the caravans I was constantly meeting. Caravans and camels are 
more or less associated witb all the fairy scenes and glowing pictures of 
the East. They have always presented themselves to my mind with a 
sort of poetical imagery, and they certainly have a fine effect ina de- 
scription or in a picture ; but, after all, they are ugly looking things to 
meet on the road. I would rather see the two young Turk-esses again 
than all the caravans in the East. The caravan is conducted by a 
guide on a donkey with a halter attached to the first camel, and so on 
from cainel to camel through the whole caravan. The camel is an ex- 
ceedingly ugly animal in his proportions, and there is a dead uniformity 
in his movement ; and a dead, vacant expression in his face, that is 
really distressing. If aman were dying of thirst in the desert, it would be 
enough to drive him to distraction to look in the cool unconcerned and 
imperturbable face of his camel. But their value is inestimable in a 
country like this, where there are no carriage roads, and where deserts 
and drowth present themselves in every direction. 

One of the camel scenes, the encampment, is very picturesque, the 
camels arranged around on their knees in a circle, with their heads to 
the centre, and the camel drivers with their bales piled up within ; — and 
I was struck with another scene ; we came to the borders of a stream, 
which it was necessary to cross ina boat. The boat was then on the 
the other side, and the boatman and camel driver were trying to get on 
board some camels. When we came up they had got three on board, 
down on their knees in the bottom of the boat, and were then in the act 
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of coercing the fourth. The pvor brute was most frightened to death — 
resisted with all his might, and put forth most piteous cries —I do not 
know a more distressing noise than the cries of a brute suffering from 
fear — they seemed to partake of the feeling that caused them, and carry 
with them something terribly fearful ; but the cries of the poor brute 
were vain; they got him on board, and in the same way urged on board 
three others. They then threw in the donkey, and seven camels and 
the donkey were so stowed in the bottom of the boat that they did not 
take up much more room than calves on board of our country boats. 

In the afternoon I met another travelling party of an entirely different 
description. If occasionally I had before any doubts or misgivings as 
to the reality of my present situation — if it would seem to be merely a 
dream, —that it could not be that I was so far from home, wandering 
alone on the plains of Asia, with a guide whom I never saw till that 
morning, whose language [ could not understand, and upon whose faith 
I could not rely — if the scenes of turbaned Turks, of veiled women, of 
caravans and camels, of grave-yards with their mourning cypress and 
thousands of tomb-stones, where every trace of the cities which sup- 
plied them with their dead had entirely disappeared ; — if these, and the 
other strange scenes around me would seem to be the mere creations of a 
roving imagination ; the party which I met now was so marked in 
its character, so peculiar to an oriental country, and to an oriental coun- 
try only, that it roused me from my waking dreams, fixed my wander- 
ing thoughts, and convinced me beyond all peradventure that I was in- 
deed far from home — among a people ** whose thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, and whose ways are not as our ways” — in short, in a land 
where ladies are not the omnipotent creatures that they are with us. 

This party was no other than the ladies of a haram. They were all 
dressed in white, with their white shawls wrapped around their faces, 
so that they effectually concealed every feature, and could bring to bear 
only the artillery of their eyes. I found this, however, to be very potent, 
as it left so much room for the imagination; and it was a very easy 
matter to make a Fatima of every one of them. They were all on 
horseback, not riding on side saddles, but otherwise ; though I observed, 
as before, that their saddles were so prepared that their delicate limbs 
were not subject to that extreme expansion required by the saddle of the 
rougher sex. ‘They were escorted by a party of armed Turks, and fol- 
lowed by a man in Frank dress, who, as I after understood, was the phy- 
sician of the harem. ‘They were thirteen in number, just a baker’s do- 
zen; and belonged to a pacha of two tails, who was about making the 
annual tour of the different posts under his government, and sent them 
on before, with the baggage, to have the household matters all arranged 
upon his arrival. And no doubt, also, they were to be in readiness to 
receive him with their smiles; and if they continued in the same humor 
in which I saw them, he must have been a happy man who could call 
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them his own. I had not fairly got the cries of the poor camel out of 
my ears until I heard their merry voices: verily, said I, leaning my ear 
after them to catch the last chirping of the merry birds, there are exceed- 
ingly good points about the Turks — chibouks, coflee, and as many wives 
as they please. It made me whistle to think of it. Oh, said I, that some 
of our ladies could see these things ; that some haughty beauty at whose 
feet dozens of worthy and amiable young gentlemen are sighing them- 
selves into premature wrinkles and ugliness, might see these things. 

I am no rash innovator. I would not sweep away the established cus- 
toms of our state of society. 1 would not lay my meddling fingers upon 
the admitted prerogatives of our ladies; but I cannot help asking my- 
self, if in the rapid changes of this turning world — changes which com- 
pletely alter rocks and the hardest substances of nature, it may not by 
possibility happen that the uniform tenor of a lady’s humor will change ? 
— gods, what a goodly spectacle to see those who are now never con- 
tent without a dozen admirers in their train, content to follow by dozens 
in the train of one man. But I fear me much that this will ne’er be, at 
least in our day. Our system of education is radically wrong. ‘The 
human mind, says some philosopher, and the gentleman is right, is like 
the sand upon the shore of the sea. You may write upon it what cha- 
racter you please. JVe begin by writing upon their innocent unformed 
minds, that, “ Born for their use, we live but to oblige them.” The con- 
sequence is—I will not say what — for I hope to return among them 
and kiss the rod in some pretty little hand. But— but this I do know, 
that here the “ twig is so bent,” that they become as gentle, as docile, 
and as tractable, as any domestic animal. I say again there are many 
exceeding good points about the Turks. 

At about six o’clock we came in sight of Smyrna, on the opposite side 
of the Gulf, and still a long way off. At dusk we were directly oppo- 
site the city; and although we had still to make a long circuit round the 
head of the gulf, I was revelling in the bright prospect before me. 
Dreams of pulling off my pantaloons — delightful visions of clean sheets 
and a christian bed flitted before my eyes. Yes, said I to my pantaloons 
and shirt, ye worthy and faithful servants, this night ye shall have rest. 
While other garments have fallen from me by the way, ye have stuck to 
me. And thou, my gray pantaloons, little did the neat Parisian tailor, 
who made thee, think that the strength of his stitching would ever be 
tested by three weeks uninterrupted wear ; but to-morrow thou shalt go 
into the hands of a master, who shall sew on thy buttons and sew up thy 
wounds now gaping with the fatigues of thy long labors: and thou, my 
shirt, little would the washerwoman, who washed thee, know in thy soiled 
and rumpled figure the neat folds and the white nether garment which 
came from her hands ; but to-morrow thou shalt go into the hands of a 
worker in soap-suds and mangling irons, who shall “wash thee and 
make thee white as snow,” and in due time “thou shalt come forth like 
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unto new.” I was going on with words of the same affectionate im- 
port, to my shirt, stockings, and drawers, which, however, did not de- 
serve so well of me, for they had got fairly worn out with travelling, and 
had in a measure parted from me on the way, when my Tartar came to 
a dead stop before the door of a cabin, dismounted, and made signs to 
me to do the same. But I began now to have some notions of my own; 
heretofore I had been perfectly passive ; I had always done as I was 
told, but in sight of Smyrna I began to be rebellious. I talked and 
shouted to him, pointed to Smyrna, and turned my horse as though I 
was going onalone. My Tartar, however, paid no attention to me. He 
very coolly took off my carpet bag and carried it into the cabin, lighted 
his pipe, and sat down by the door, looking at me with the most imper- 
turbable gravity. I had hardly had time to admire his impudence, and 
to calculate the chances of my being able, alone at night, to cross the 
many streams which emptied into the gulf, when the wind, which had 
been rising for some time, became very violent, and the rain began to 
fall in torrents. With a sigh I bid farewell to the bright visions that 
had deluded me, and took refuge in the cabin. What a substitute for 
the pretty little picture I had drawn! I gave another sigh to the uncer- 
tainty of all human calculations, the cup and the lip, &c., and submitted. 

Three Turks were sitting round a brazier of charcoal frying dough- 
balls. Three rugs were spread in three corners of the cabin, and over 
each of them were the eternal pistols and yataghan. There was no- 
thing there to defend; their miserable lives were not worth taking ; what 
were these weapons there for? thought I. The Turks at first took no 
notice of me, and I had now to make amends for my backwardness in 
entering. I resolved to go to work boldly, and at once elbowed among 
them for a seat around the brazier. ‘The one next me on my right seem- 
ed a little struck by my easy ways; he put his hand on his ribs to feel 
how far my elbow had penetrated, and then took his pipe from his mouth 
and offered it to me. The ice was broken. I smoked the pipe to the 
last whiff, and handed it to him to be refilled ; with all the horrors of dys- 
pepsia before my eyes I serabbled with them for the last dough-ball, and 
when the attention of all of them was particularly directed towards me, 
took out my watch, held it over the lamp and wound it up. I addressed 
myself particularly to the one who had first taken notice of me, and made 
myself extremely agreeable by always smoking his pipe. After coffee 
and a half a dozen pipes, he gave me to understand that I was to sleep 
with him upon his mat, at which I slapped him on the back and cried 
out “ Bono,” having heard him use that word apparently with a know- 
ledge of its meaning. 

I was surprised in the course of the evening to see one of them begin 
to undress, knowing that such was not the custom of the country, but 
found that it was only a temporary dishabillement for sporting purposes, 
to hunt fleas and bed-bugs. By this exhibition I had an opportunity of 
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comparing Turkish bed-bugs with some I had brought with me from 
Greece, and though the Turk had great reason to be proud of his, I had 
no reason to be ashamed of mine. I now began to be drowsy, and should 
soon have fallen asleep, but the youngest of the party, a sickly and sen- 
timental young man, melancholy and musical, and, no doubt, in love, 
brought out the common Turkish instrument, a sort of guitar, on which 
he worked with untiring vivacity, keeping time with his head and heels. 
My friend accompanied him with his voice, and this brought out my Tar- 
tar, who joined in with groans and grunts, which might have waked the 
dead. But my cup was not yet full. During the musical festival my 
friend and intended bed-fellow, took down froma shelf above me a large 
plaster, which he warmed over the brazier. He then unrolled his tur- 
ban, took off a plaster ‘rom the back of his head, and disclosed a wound, 
raw, gory, and ghastly, that made my heart sink within me : I knew that 
the plague was about Smyrna: I had heard that it was on this road; I 
involuntarily repeated to myself an Italian prayer current here — God 
save me from the three miseries of the Levant; plague, fire, and the 
dragoman. I shut my eyes to shut out thought; I had slept but two 
hours the night before — I had ridden twelve hours that day on horseback 
—I drew my cloak around me; my head sunk upon my carpet bag, and 
I fell asleep, leaving the four Turks playing cards on the bottom of a 
pewter plate. Once during the night I was awakened by my bed-fellow’s 
mustachios tickling my lips. I turned my back and slept on. 

In the morning my Tartar with one jerk stood me upright on the floor, 
and holding me in that position until I got awake, kicked open the door 
and shewed me my horse standing before it ready saddled and bridled. 
In three hours I was crossing the Caravan bridge, —a bridge over the 
beautiful Melissus, on the banks of which Homer was born — and pick- 
ing my way among caravans, which for ages have continued to cross this 
bridge laden with all the riches of the East, I entered the long looked 
for city of Smyrna —a city that has braved the reiterated efforts of con- 
flagrations, plagues, and earthquakes ; ten times destroyed, and ten 
times risen from her ruins ; — the queen of the cities of Anatolia — ex- 
tolled by the ancients as Smyrna the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the 
pride of Asia. But old things have passed away, and the ancient city 
now figures only under the head of arrivals in a newspaper, in the words 
and figures following, that is to say —“ Brig Betsey, Baker, 57 days 
from Smyrna, with figs and raisins to order. Mastic dull; opium rising.” 

In half an hour I was in the full enjoyment of a Turkish bath ; lolled 
half an hour on a couch, with chibouk and coffee, and came out fresh as 
if I had spent the last three weeks training for the ring. Oh, these Turks 
are luxurious dogs. Chibouks, coffee, hot baths, and as many wives as 
they please. Voila—a catalogue of human enjoyments. I came to 
Smyrna as a place of rest, and having brought you here, think it is a good 
stopping place for both of us. S. 
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Tis not thy cold and pallid cheek , 
That faded long ago: 

’Tis not thine eye of lustre meek, 
The weary step and slow — 

Oh! ’tis not these that wake the thnll 
Of anguishin my heart ; 

Forcing the bitter feeling still 
That we who love must part. 


I saw thee in thy youthful bloom, 
With beauty on thy brow ; 

And yet, though ripening for the tomb, 
More lovely art thou now. 

I did not grieve to see the light 
Of early pride depart — 

The tender glance, less dazzling bright, 
Was dearer to my heart. 


But thus —to hear thy voice’s tone 
Grow fainter day by day, -— 

Life’s lingering traces — one by one 
To see them pass away — 

To mark that eye, whose gentle beam 
Disease could not impair, 

Rove wildly in some troubled dream, 
Or closed in silent prayer — 


To feel the tender look and smile 
That strives to bring relief, 
Sink deeper on my heart the while 
Its loads of cureless grief — 
Alas! alas! these sadly prove 
That human hope is past, — 
And tell the watchful eye of love 
Each look may be the last! 


“ Earth has no power” —I hear thee say — 
‘¢ My spirit to retain.” 
Alas! to hold their former sway 
Are love’s fond ties in vain ? 
My suffering too? — It may not be! 
Heaven’s claim my soul must own ! 
Bereft of life’s best joys in thee, 
I soon shall grieve alone ! 
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NUMBER SIX. 


WE set out for Chalco in the afternoon of Friday the 6th, in pur- 
suance of our invitation, the prince, the major, and I on our own horses, 
the rest of the party in carriages, of which one was a diligence, which 
carried on its top all our luggage. Part of this baggage was our beds, 
for we had been notified to provide them; we went out by the Vera 
Cruz road, and arrived about sundown at Chalco, which was a solitary 
farm-house, a great hacienda, half a mile off the road in a large open 
plain. We had a good supper, of provisions our entertainers had brought 
along, and we were shown two large rooms, with stone floors and no 
furniture, where the whole party were to make up their beds as they could 
find room, and sleep as thereafter it might happen. Mr. Ball, Mr. Guer- 
reno, and our own quartetto occupied one room. General Alvarez (who 
has since put himself at the head of a rebel army in the south,) Don Pepe 
Iturriguray, son of the last royal viceroy, and the two Messrs. Carrera 
occupied the antichamber. LEarly in the morning of Saturday we were 
called on to turn out and take our chocolate and prepare for our sport ; 
rabbits were the game we came to shoot, and preparations had been 
made to carry on the war against them actively. I had a magnificent 
double-barrelled gun, which Colonel Butler had been kind enough to 
lend me, and he had furnished all of us who were in want, with a pro- 
fusion absolutely prodigal, with powder, percussion caps, patent wad- 
ding and shot; every thing in short but skill and zeal, in both which 
points I am hopelessly deficient. ‘There was a great parade of appara- 
tus directly, several beautiful guns were produced, and Mr. Ball had 
two ; and the manner of this sport enabled him, as I saw afterwards, to 
make use of both. We marched out by the rising sun into the plain, 
the ground to our right was covered with marshes and lakes as far as 
the eye could reach, in front and to the left it was just enough higher to 
keep dry, and was covered with a low growth of brushwood and bushes. 
At the distance of five or six miles were high mountains on every side, 
and in the opposite direction from that in which we were going, and 
across the high road, lay an Indian village a mile or two distant from our 
hacienda. From this village a host of dirty and half naked boys came 
to our assistance. General Alvarez had brought along ten dragoons, 
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and various members of the party had contributed dogs; all these, that 
is, the dogs, the boys, and the dragoons, being intended according to 
their various capacities to co-operate to one purpose in our hunting. 
Two or three Indians were with us also, carrying high ladders made to 
stand and serve as scaffolds from which to pepper the game at certain 
stations. We penetrated a little way among the bushes, and halted in 
an open spaee with all this apparatus to have a lecture read us on our 
tactics and arrange our first operations. The dragoons drew up on one 
side in a platoon, the ladders were placed in the midst, and on the op- 
posite side to the horsemen were the Indian boys in a platoon also; and 
Don Pepe giving them a separate harangue, the little knaves having 
every one his poncho, or something to represent one, thrown, caballero 
like, over his shoulder, and covering the lower half of his face, his eyes 
fixed on the speaker, and his gravity and attention betokening a due 
sense of the importance of the subject and the occasion. But we of 
the lookers on were not so much on serious thoughts intent; there was 
a lightness and cheerfulness in the atmosphere, and a slight touch of the 
comic in the scene around us, which altogether had a smile-drawing 
tendency that was quite irresistible. The wide, silent, uninhabited plain, 
our own lonely hacienda, the great circle of mountains round us, blue 
some of them with distance, and others nearer, with rugged sides and 
‘“‘diadems of snow.” The sun was looking out on all this, still partly 
by “ the horizontal misty air shorn of his beams,” and the grass and 
bushes were bright with dew-drops he had not yet the power to dissi- 
pate ; and then contrasting with all this grandeur and tranquillity, was 
the little bustle of preparation immediately at hand,—the dogs, guns, and 
sporting implements scattered here and there, the strange variety of 
costumes of soldiers, sportsmen, labouring Indians, and beggar boys ; 
while a herd of scared cattle we had driven away from our halting place, 
looked at us wonderingly, and seemed half disposed to criticise our in- 
congruities. There were several regular sporting dresses in our group, 
but others were mongrel, and some of us were in our ordinary habili- 
ments, with perhaps here and there a red sash or strange parti-coloured 
waistcoat, as a token of the taste of the country. As for myself, I had 
a suit that might have served me in Broadway, only it was desperately 
shabby, and surmounted by a neat hat of palmetto leaf, as big (almost) 
as an umbrella. A Mexican gentleman near me was attired in similar 
taste ; he was very near-sighted, and had put on his spectacles to ex- 
amine his gun, which was a beautiful Joe Manton. Sir John came up, 
and admired it exceedingly ; whereupon the Mexican offered it to him 
with a “ para servirle a usted,” which means, at your service, or will you 
accept it. Sir John, who was not used to this sort of civility, was a 
little astonished, till Mr. Bull explained to him that it was a customary 
form of politeness, and meant nothing at all. 
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The wide lonely plain on which we had entered, was traversed in 
every direction by paths and lanes ten or fifteen feet wide, cut away, I 
imagine, expressly for the purpose of shooting there as we were going to 
do. Along one of these lanes we were stationed close in with the bushes 
on one side, at the distance of near a gunshot from each other, every man 
having orders to watch the space between himself and his neighbour on 
the right, and to shoot all the rabbits, if he could, that came across it. 
The ten dragoons then took sufficient distance behind us, and spread 
themselves to a great semicircle, the intervals between being occupied 
by dogs and boys, and they commenced a regular battle, pressing 
through the bushes in the direction of our line, and conveying to the end 
of it their human and canine yelpers, making all the noise in their power. 
The rabbits, of course, were for getting out of the way, but they could 
only run towards us; and in doing so they must also pass among or 
between the ladder scaffolds, which were stationed among the bushes, 
with an expert marksman on the top of each. The effect when the cry 
was up was exhilarating and striking; the dragoons, conspicuous with 
their yellow cloaks, and swarthy faces, and brazen helmets, pushing 
their horses through the thick shrubs and underwood, the boys yelling 
and shouting at the tops of their voices, and the dogs all barking in 
chorus ; the look-out men on the ladders beginning shortly with dripping 
shots from time to time, and then came the rattling feu-de-joie, which 
greeted the arrival of the rabbits at the line. Of course some were 
shot ; but the thing requires skill and practice, for the paths are narrow, 
and the rabbit darts across them so quickly, that as you have no sight of 
him before he comes out, you have but an instant to raise your piece 
and fire. It is like shooting birds from a narrow street, supposing your- 
self at a window, and the birds flying out at irregular intervals close to 
the roofs of the houses. I could make nothing of it, and soon gave it 
up ; my friends pursued it three mornings, and the result was, the killing 
of about seventy rabbits, besides one dog, which happened to bear an 
unlucky resemblance to a rabbit, and got shot and counted accord- 
ingly. 

Our friend, the prince, who is liable to be possessed with the devil oc- 
casionally, was seized on Sunday with one of his paroxysms, and de- 
clared he would go back to Mexico. He would give no reason, in fact he 
had none to give; and the dispute that ensued between him and us on 
the subject, took the shape so much more of abuse than argument, that 
I hardly wonder now, on thinking it over, atits ill success. We under- 
took to prove to him that he was a fool for acting without a reason, an 
ungrateful caitiff for running away from so much hospitality, and a traitor 
to us all, who had come there with him in the sure expectation of having 
his company back. Finding all this of no avail, when his horse was 
brought out I took possession of it, and rode it out and up and down 
before the door, keeping just out of his reach as he followed me, and 
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assuring him ke should not have the horse till he promised not to desert 
us in this unkind way. ‘To this proposal, many times repeated, he at 
last replied, by presenting his gun, and swearing if I did not dismount 
he would shoot me; but at this crisis the company interposed, and 
desired that I would desist from horse-stealing and from homicide. I 
yielded to their authority, and De Schuchareff mounted, and was going 
away, still in some indignation, when General Alvarey interfered, and 
assured him he could not allow him to go without an escort, and directed 
two dragoons to accompany him. The prince winced and fidgetted, 
and excused himself in vain ; the general insisted, and our friend, to our 
great delight, was forced to accept the cumbrous and inconvenient ap- 
pendage. In the evening, three or four hours after he was gone, we 
were all engaged at écarté, and a servant came in and said the dragoons 
had returned, and one of them wished to speak with me. Very well, 
call him in then. But he wishes to speak with you apart, sir. Very 
well, by and by; just now I am engaged. But he has a letter for 
you from the Russian gentleman. Well, get it, and bring it to me. 
My companions, who had heard this mysterious dialogue, thought the 
message could be no Jess than a challenge for my impertinence in the 
afternoon ; and that the prince had only modified his idea of shooting 
me with a double-barrelled gun, so far as to have resolved to do it with 
a pistol. I must confess I apprehended too there might be something 
hostile intended ; but I was winning at écarté, and as others were bet- 
ting I could not leave the table; and the billet not being in a perspi- 
cuous handwriting, but, on the contrary, whatever meaning it might have, 
being quite involved in pothooks, it was half an hour before I was ousted 
from my chair and set free to ascertain that De Schuchareff merely in- 
formed me he had dismissed his escort at the half-way house, and wished 
me to give them three dollars. 

On the whole, I did not blame De Schuchareff much for absconding ; 
it was getting dull at Chalco, and the novelty of sleeping five or six in 
a room on stone floors, is one of those which tire the soonest. We had 
our last hunt on Monday morning ; the major, who had use, it seemed, 
for two guns, took mine: I went out in the character of an observer, by 
this time a somewhat dull one to sustain. ‘The amount of rabbits killed 
this day was rather Flemish ; but there were large returns of wounded 
and missing, every sportsman making this part of the statement for him- 
self. We dined merrily together, and set forth at two o’clock for the 
city, where most of us arrived without any special adventures; but our 
carriage or diligence, which contained among others General Alvarey, 
happened just at the city gate to pass near some soldiers at drill, and 
the rascals supposing they had a good chance at the heretics, pelted 
it with stones, when, to their dismay, the general put his head out, stopped 
the carriage, and descending in great indignation, ordered the command- 
ing officer to pick out the offenders. Two were arrested and sent to 
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prison, and the general ordered them fifty lashes apiece for next morn- 
ing; a sentence which we were told afterwards would not be executed, 
and, in fact, it seemed severe. If the officer, who could stand by and 
permit soldiers to do as these had done, had been to have fifty lashes, f 
should have been glad to see them weli laid on; but a rule of this sort 
would imply the whipping of half the inferior officers in the army, or 
perhaps the whole. 

In the plains on our way from Chalco, I observed people with baskets 
at a distance from the road, in groups of eight or ten together, gathering 
something from the ground ; and I inquired of a Mexican servant who 
was with us what it meant. He said they were gathering salt ; and he 
asserted it was found so abundantly there, that one person might gather 
ten arroba (25 lbs.) a day. No doubt this was a monstrous exaggera- 
tion; but the fact of salt being to be obtained there from the common 
earth at all, is a curious one. 

We received on Tuesday a present from Mr. Butler of some pulqué 
of superior quality from the hacienda of a friend of his, and having thus 
before us a good and authentic specimen, we held a council to pro- 
nounce our definitive judgment on the merits of this beverage ; and we 
voted with one consent that it was detestable stuff. We had solicited 
Mr. Butler to get us a choice specimen, because none that can be de- 
pended on can be found in the shops ; and as we knew that after much 
experience he thought differently from us on the subject, we formed our 
own opinions with diffidence ; but at least they were true for us. Our 
beds, &c. which we had carried out to Chalco, took a day and a half to 
return by a canal boat; and we employed the interval in various pre- 
parations, and among the rest, in hiring horses, mules, &c. The 
bargain was for three horses $80, three mules $75, and a boy and 
horse $60, payable half in advance, and the ether half at Tampico ; 
and we advanced at once $15 or $20 to our impresario Don Jose 
Benito de Belasco, whom our hotel-keeper recommended to us as sufli- 
ciently trust-worthy. Nothing is done here without an advance ; trades- 
people of all sorts are so miserably poor, that if you want a pair of 
shoes made, the shoemaker, if a Mexican, has no scruple in asking you 
for an advance to buy leather. We bought Campeachy hammocks — 
one or two of the party took frame bedsteads, made with joints to fold 
up, which by the way proved a nuisance, on account of their bulk and 
weight, and were of very little use. Powder also (English) we bought at 
four dollars and a half a pound, and spurs, whips, and other necessaries, 
all which were to be found in the Parian. ‘There was an old woman 
there, a Jewess, of whom we had occasionally made some purchases ; 
and understanding now that we were going to travel, she gave us some 
very characteristic advice as to how we should escape being robbed. 
We ought, she said, as far as we could, to counterfeit extreme poverty 
— to wear dirty and ragged clothes —conceal our money on all occa- 
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sions — and sometimes to borrow small sums of our muleteers, and make 
it appear as if it were very difficult and inconvenient for us to repay them 
— to inquire out carefully the poorest and cheapest lodgings, and drive 
hard bargains for the price of them; in short, to take all possible pre- 
caution to prevent any body from suspecting that there was any thing to 
be gained by robbing us. 

We did not get all our preparations completed till Thursday, the 12th 
of March ; but on that day we finally got off after some delays caused 
by our rascally friend, Don Jose Benito’s demanding six dollars for 
shoeing his horses ; and then bringing the three horses without saddles, 
and pretending he did not know we wanted any, and trying to fish 
more money out of us for this extraordinary expense. These three 
horses were for Sir John, his servant, and a French boy we had taken 
as an extra servant and interpreter ; and our cavalcade, when complete, 
consisted of these, with the major, the prince, and myself, on our own 
horses ; and Don Jose’s brother Miguel, a half-breed Indian apparently, 
on horseback, with the three mules laden with our luggage. In addition 
to all this, there was a poor lad named Jose, whom Miguel had picked 
up, and engaged to go to Tampico without wages, merely for his bread, 
and assist in the loading and unloading, taking care of the brutes, &c. 
and Don Jose furnished him a horse, for which no demand was made 
upon us. 

We left Mexico by the north-western side, passing by a road shaded 
with trees, through a wide plain, first to the village of Guadalupe, where 
is a tawdry church and extensive convent, and a few wretched houses. 
The Virgin of Guadalupe is a very notorious saint, and many acknow- 
ledgments of her influence are hanging as ex votos in the church: but 
the oddest one is outside. It is a representation, in mason work, of 
three sails of a square-rigged ship, mainsail, topsail, and topgallant ; but 
no mast. The whole thing may be fifty feet high, of brick or stone, 
plastered quite smooth ; and it is as flat as if cut out of a plain wall, the 
edges of the sails being made convex on one side and concave on the 
other, to give the idea of being filled with wind. It was put there by 
some one who had escaped from shipwreck, in fulfilment of a vow. 

Shortly after passing this village we came to a little lake, some cows 
were grazing near it on the plain; and a horseman who passed, amused 
himself by playing off one of the pranks of the arena, in chasing them, 
and taking them by their tails at full gallop, and flinging them by a dex- 
terous twist upon the ground. He did this several times, to the great 
astonishment apparently of the poor brutes, and to the great admiration 
of our French boy Adolphe, whose wise head suggested to him to try 
the same thing. But the cows being in general as good gallopers as 
his horse, and he not being up to the slight of hand required, his chi- 
valrous attempt resulted in melancholy failure, The Indian houses 
here looked like mere dirt, as if they had been made by cutting down 
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little hills into the shape of houses ; they were formed, in fact, of small 
irregular stones, with a plentiful mixture of mud as a cement ; but they 
were large and very square, and smooth, and pretty numerous. 

We had some difficulty in finding Otsombilea, the village where we 
were to sleep; but we came to it at last, and a strange-looking place it 
was. The tavern was a great inclosure in the usual hacienda style, 
built of stone, pointing inwards ; the rooms mere dens without any win- — 
dows at all. We came in late, and they lighted a lean tallow candle, 
which they jammed hard against the rough stone-wall, to make it stick 
there and give us light; as for furniture, beds, tables, chairs, there was 
nothing of the kind. The rest of the village was built in little groups 
of huts, three or four together, separated, each group from the other and 
from the street, by high close hedges of the straight cactus, called or- 
gano, which thus formed the whole line of the street on both sides. 
What compact existed among the huts thus grouped together, or what 
terms each group was on with its neighbors, I could not learn; but 
they were separated as carefully as if they had been fire and tow. 

In that part of our hacienda which fronted on the street, was a 
shop, where various coarse necessaries and luxuries were kept for sale ; 
bread, candles, some articles of clothing, aguardiente and pulqué. To 
this place we repaired for a supper, some chocolate was made for us, 
and a few eggs boiled; very few they were indeed, though the neigh- 
borhood was scoured for them. We stood round the counter, and 
managed as well as we could to eat boiled eggs without spoons, and 
make one serve instead of two; the chocolate was very good, and there 
was bread and cheese to make up deficiences. The Indians of the 
village were coming into the shop continually ; but their chief occa- 
sions seemed to be drinkables, and those who swallowed their aguardi- 
ente on the spot seemed to make no more of it than of so much water, 
though it was horrid fiery stuff. When we retired to our rooms, we 
spread our mattresses on the floor, secured the door with a log, just 
so far open that a man could not get in, and addressed ourselves to 
sleep. 

The next day we were up early, and first of all had to deliver up our 
bedding to the servants to be repacked and placed on the mules. The 
next thing was to breakfast much as we had supped, only more meagrely, 
because we had made a scarcity by supping; and we got off about half- 
past seven toward San Mateo, which is a village at the head of a long 
lake, which must lie, I think, on the line between Otsombilea and Real 
del Monte, though the maps do not represent itso. But this lake has 
shrunk into limits much less than are given in any maps I have seen; 
and the relation between the maps and the face of the country as it ap- 
pears now, is very difficult to trace. Our course lay over dead levels, 
and through a rather barren country ; we met shepherds occasionally 
with flocks and crooks, but saw few signs of cultivation. San Mateo 
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is called eight leagues from Otsombilea ; we arrived there about two 
o’clock, weary and hungry, and were cheered by the sight of some 
plump fowls, of which two or three were very shortly spitted for our 
dinner. A rough pine-table and bench, in a room with a mud floor, 
one door, and no window; these were our accommodations — we had 
our roasted fowl, an omelette, and the never-failing cup of chocolate ; 
and we ate like men laying in stores for the future. The day was hot, 
and our brutes tired ; but having, as we supposed, only six leagues now 
to Real del Monte, we resolved to get there that night, and so made all 
possible haste to be up and away. We were still following a slightly- 
traced path over a vast plain, which was so level and hard that a 
carriage might have been driven in any direction over the short dry 
grass. Our muleteers did not understand their business, and they 
packed our luggage badly, putting about half the whole weight on one 
unfortunate mule for the convenience of making a big trunk on one of 
his flanks balance another on the other. Some of their knots and cords 
gave way before we had gone far, and a long delay took place for ba- 
lancing, adjusting, and securing ; the fact was, we had too much bag- 
gage ; and as I had less than any of the others, I took the liberty of 
criticising my companions, and of proposing that a box of cigars, and 
another containing a dozen bottles of brandy should be voted superfluous 
and abandoned. ‘The major supported me; but the others resisted 
and the proposition was lost. When we drove on, Sir John and I un- 
dertook to make the muleteers increase their pace, which was about two 
miles and a half an hour; and finding they would not, we took the mat- 
ter out of their hands, by ranging up with the mules, he on one side and 
I on the other, and flogging them up to five miles an hour. The 
prince went on ahead, caracoling, and showing off his horsemanship ; 
the major lagged behind, and looked grim: and when Sir John and I 
were weary of the labour of driving, neither of the others would lend us 
any aid; but, on the contrary, they supported the remonstrating mule- 
teers against us. Of course we got angry; some hard words passed, 
and by the time night fell we were all in a viperous state of temper. 
The night found us still pushing over the plain ; but, approaching the 
mountains which limit it, the ground began to be more undulating, and 
some palmettoes and underwood made our path more indistinct as it 
branched among them occasionally. At last it grew so dark that we 
could not see the path at all, nor each other; and were obliged to dis- 
mount, and smell out our way, and lead our horses on. By and by it 
began to rain, with a fair prospect of continuance ; the whipping of the 
mules had long since ceased, and we were jogging on eur course silently, 
except when some doubt arose about the path, when suddenly the alarm 
was given from the rear that one of the mules had given out and would 
not budge another inch. I stopped and remounted ; my companions 
went back to see what could be done, and I remained alone in the pelt- 
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ing rain and total darkness, listening to the drops as they rattled among 
the palmettoes, and thinking I would much rather be at home in a good 
bed and dry. It was half an hour before any one came near me; I 
could hear their voices, and knew I should be called if wanted, if not, I 
had no spirits to waste in going back and forth unnecessarily. The 
muleteers all this time were transferring the load of the recusant mule to 
Jose’s horse ; and this done, the cavalcade moved on, looking to a light 
in the mountains, which we hoped might be at Real del Monte ; but 
which, after a while, disappeared from our sight. Then we heard the 
barking of a dog, and sent Jose off the road in the direction of the 
sound ; he came back and reported that he had found a poor cottager, 
who told him there was a tavern a little farther on. ‘To this tavern we 
came soon after, it was eleven o’clock, and we were wet and tired; and 
still more, we were hungry and thirsty, contrary, one would have thought, 
to the custom of travellers in this country, for no provision seemed to 
have been made for such a case. They showed us a room to sleep in, 
which really was a little too bad ; it was a hovel built out from the prin- 
cipal building of the house, about ten feet square and six high, and 
having a mossy decayed roof of ancient thatch, falling in in several 
places. We made an energetic remonstrance against this, and our 
hostess, without insisting at all, showed us a good room in the house, 
where there was even one pretty comfortable bed; the floor was of 
plaister, and there was a bench and chair, and hung round upon the 
walls a great quantity of mean-coloured prints, of saints and martyrs ; 
but, as usual, there was no window. We obtained some chocolate and 
bread, made a scanty supper, slept soundly, and forgot our adversities. 

The following morning we left the baggage to come on with the ser- 
vants, and rode forward to Real del Monte, which proved to be still 
three or four leagues further. The path lay through barren mountains, 
and was so steep and precipitous, as to seem almost dangerous even for 
horsemen ; wheels would be quite out of the question in any part of it. 
This part of the journey did not offer much beauty of scenery, till, at a 
turn ef the road, the village of Real del Monte lay before us—it is a 
place of eight or ten thousand inhabitants, occupying the bottom and 
steep sides of the ravine, and full of the bustle of miners, and the smoke 
and noise of engines and machinery. The cathedral fronted us from 
the highest opposite end — below it, a little nearer to us, was the circus 
for bull-fights ; and in several directions were seen the high chimneys 
of the workshops rising above the houses, which were scattered irregu- 
larly in steep shelving streets, and shining in the sun, with their sharp 
roofs covered with bright tiles. The houses began to grow meaner and 
poorer at a certain height from the valley, and then you saw a few poor 
stragglers further up, and then they ceased altogether; and far and 
wide, above and around, were the rude and solitary mountains, covered 
with scanty forests half way up, their summits all bare and rocky. 
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We traversed the village to the house of Mr. Mackenzie, the super- 
intendant of the operations of the English mining company, for whom 
we had letters, and who lives immediately under the cathedral. Mr. 
Mackenzie received us with open arms ; and having sent off our horses 
to the company’s stables, he introduced us to his breakfast-room, and 
set all the fat of the land before us, to which we applied ourselves like 
men who had been too long among its leanness. While we were still 
at table, another party arrived from Mexico, four French gentlemen, 
introduced by the French minister; and they also were made welcome, 
and brought in to breakfast, a refreshment of which they had even more 
need than we, for they had come upon our track, and recognized it all 
along by the scarcity we had created. We rambled about the town a 
little during the day, and looked in at one or two of the immense work- 
shops established round the mouths of the mines, which open in per- 
pendicular shafts sink to great depth till they reach the ore, and 
then branch off in horizontal galleries following the direction of the 
veins. I looked down one or two of the shafts, they were like square 
wells ; and as the galleries could not possibly be any thing but long 
passages in similar style, I felt no inclination to explore them; and 
when I inquired if any thing lay below that one could not form a perfect 
idea of from above, they told me, nothing. The shafts bear names, 
which are usually taken from some saint, or religious or superstitious 
dogma or idea — Dolores, Santa Teresa; and one was formerly called 
Jesus ; but the English company changed it to Terreros —a title, I 
believe, of the Reglas family. The Conde de Reglas is the owner of 
all these mines ; but the English company have a lease for ever ; the 
conditions are, that they shall pay all the expenses of working the mines, 
and give the count and his heirs eleven twenty-fourths of the profits, 
guaranteeing besides, that his share shall always amount to at least 
$16,000 a year; and of course, when they make no profits, they must 
pay him this annuity by way of rent. Thus far they have been by no 
means prosperous. ‘They have made investments to the amount of 
near two millions of dollars of their own, besides laying out great sums 
of the proceeds of their mining, with such adequate returns, that their 
shares, which have cost those who have held them from the beginning 
about 400/. sterling, are selling in England at 28/. to 30/.. At present, 
I believe, their prospects are improving ; the mines are promising bet- 
ter, and this great fixed property, if once it can be made productive, is 
of incalculable value. I have no doubt that a year or two more will see 
a great advance in this stock. 

We took Sunday for repose and a long ride among the mountain 
scenery ; and on Monday morning my companions prepared to descend 
the shafts, and three of the French party joined them ; the fourth thought 
as I did, that it would be more trouble than pleasure or profit— an opi- 
nion, by the way, we saw no reason to change, when we heard the tales 
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of those who returned. However, the preparation was amusing —a 
quantity of coarse miners’ dresses were brought into a room at our end 
of the shafts, and these gentlemen were disguised in them — garments 
a great deal too loose and large for some, and too short for almost all ; 
they wore no stockings, and had large coarse new shoes, which were 
taken from a tub of water, where they had been soaking to soften them ; 
their hats had low bullet crowns and broad rims, and on the front of 
each, in guise of a plume, was a tallow candle, fixed in its place by 
means of a dab of wet clay. This was lighted at the mouth of the shaft, 
and they went backwards down the ladder, which was quite perpendi- 
cular, each man letting the one below him take sufficient distance to 
avoid having his feet too near the candle. Two or three miners accom- 
panied the party, and they went in this way down to a depth that seemed 
to them interminable, and then through the galleries, half or three- 
quarters of a mile, to ascend at another shaft — the whole journey oc- 
cupying five or six hours, a part of which were passed in very severe 
labour. The great impediment and enemy in these works is water, 
which rises into the lower galleries, and which must either be carried off 
by tunnels cut through the mountains to lower grounds in the neighbour- 
ing valleys, or raised up by machinery and discharged. Their side- 
cuts are called adits, and one is now in progress, called the deep adit, 
which begins in the valley at five miles distance from the mines, and is 
intended to come in below the lowest veins yet reached, and keep the 
whole works perfectly dry. But the expense will be enormous, several 
millions of dollars ; and it would require seven years to complete it even 
if it were vigorously pushed on, which at present, in the low state of the 
company’s affairs, it is not. But the fact of their persevering at all in 
inverting their gains in this way, instead of making dividends, and en- 
deavouring thus to realize a present profit, is a significant one as to the 
views and designs of the directors. In the mean time, till the deep adit 
is finished, two large steam-engines are in constant operation, pumping 
up the water from the depths of the mines to another adit, a thousand 
feet high from which a stream is discharged into the valley at a mile 
from the town. 

While my companions were absent on this expedition, I employed 
myself in looking about the town, and in buying some necessaries for 
our onward journey, knives, forks, spoons, chocolate, &c. The shop- 
keepers and their shops were alike, poor and squalid ; and in one in- 
stance I found a fellow taking his siesta behind his counter, and he 
was a good deal vexed at my disturbing him. The people were savage 
and unfriendly, and now and then a stone would fall near me; but I 
could never see who threw it. ‘Tokens like this were not much to be 
wondered at, considering that these people were not Mexicans only, but 
also miners ; and that even in civilized England, in the mining districts, 
the people are brutal, stupid, prejudiced, ignorant, and ferocious. This 
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belongs, I suppose, in part to the nature, and in part to the manner 
of management of their employment; there is something even in the 
privation of sunshine that may well have a tendency to make a man 
unamiable ; and then they stay a long time under ground at work, and 
at the end of it take a long vacation above, making a period of industry 
and gain alternate, as a sailor does, with one of idleness and dissipation. 
They have an additional stimulant to debauchery more than the sailors 
too, because their gains are larger, and because they are irregular ; and 
when they get a prize, they will, of course, make those efforts mankind are 
always failing in, to concentrate into one draught an extraordinary quan- 
tity of enjoyment ; and this leads directly to brutalizing license and depra- 
vity. They work for a double compensation ; first a fixed and moderate 
stipend, and then a share of the produce of all the ore they bring up, which 
is usually estimated and paid for at once, without waiting for extraction; and 
when they hit on rich ore, a miner may often earn $7 or $8 a day. 

We had a visit on Tuesday at breakfast from two friars from a neigh- 
boring convent. They were the foulest and most disgusting scoun- 
drels I ever had the misfortune to be brought in contact with. They 
were marvellously affectionate in their manners, especially to Mr. 
Mackenzie ; and the company’s agents are obliged to be civil to them 
on account of their influence with the populace. One of them was fat 
and round, with a face that looked like a greasy pumpkin; the other, 
sallow and lank, with yellow scurvy teeth, and a Judas expression ; 
which agreed very well with his fawning manners and hypocritical cant- 
ing conversation. They wore coarse woollen or hair-cloth gowns, with 
hoods and sandals, and apparently had on no other clothing ; the gowns 
being secured round their waists by ropes ; and over all they wore their 
rosaries. The fat one crossed his arms, and looked meek, and said 
little ; he was to say mass that day at a funeral, and must not eat nor 
drink till that was over. The other attached himself to the breakfast, 
and talked between and through his mouthfuls ; and as I was next him, 
the brunt of his eloquence fell upon me. ‘They begged snuff of Mr. 
Mackenzie, and produced some horrid coarse cigars of their own, made, 
I think they said, in the convent, which both of them smoked abundantly. 

We set out after breakfast for the hacienda de Reglas, having sent for- 
ward our baggage and servants to Socotal, eight leagues from Real del 
Monte, as the hacienda lies a league or two off the turnpike road. It is an 
immense establishment for breaking and washing the ores ; for which pur- 
poses power and water are supplied here by a pretty stream in abundance. 
The hacienda is an enclosure of about two acres, situated on the right 
of the road, at the foot of a hill, which almost hides it from the view as 
you approach on that side ; and behind which the little stream above 
mentioned falls into a pretty dell, and is conducted off to fill long ranges 
of vats and cisterns, move trip-hammers and stamping-mills, and aid 
in the multifarious operations, which result in the delivery of ingots of 
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silver for loads of rough black stone. You enter at the lowest end of 
the side toward the road; and as you walk toward the house of the 
superintendent, which is at the upper end on the same side, you have 
on your left a long range of furnaces, workshops, laboratories, assaying 
and weighing rooms, and offices, which reach to the chapel, whose 
cupola domineers over the whole. ‘Then you come to the house, from 
the piazza of which you see the washing-grounds, below and beyond 
the chapel. The ores pass first through the stamping-mills, and are 
reduced to powder; this is mixed with water, and trodden in great 
circles by mules, till it makes an impalpable soft mud, which is next 
mixed with quicksilver, and washed in running water till all the stony 
and muddy particles are carried off, and the amalgam remains at the 
bottom of the vats. This establishment was built by the former Counts 
of Reglas, but belongs now to the English company. ‘These titles of 
count, &c. are not now acknowledged, I believe, by Mexican law, nor 
any new ones given; but the old ones continue to be used as matters of 
custom and courtesy. 

We took a dinner here, and took leave of our hospitable entertainer, 
of our new French friends, and of our companion, the prince, who re- 
mained to sleep at the hacienda that night, and go back next day to 
Mexico, from whence he intended to find his way by Acapulco to Lima, 
Valparaiso, and heaven knows where besides. Our own party was 
thus reduced to three ; we pursued our way to Socotal, across an un- 
dulating country of open meadow land, rather more green and capable 
looking than the plain of Mexico. High mountains bounded the view 
on the left and behind, and an interminable waving surface lay before 
us, with few trees, and little herbage, and only diversified here and 
there by a lake or pond. Socotal was a mere hacienda, one house, 
kept by stupid people, and badly provided ; but we found materials for 
a sort of supper, and slept, as we were now growing accustomed to do, 
on the ground, and in a den. 

One remarkable trait in the manners of the people on all this road 
was a disposition to inquire the cost of every thing we possessed, and 
very often to make us offers for particular things, especially our spurs 
and our guns. For these last they offered prices which must have been 
very high in proportion to any estimate they could have made of their 
value ; it is true, the guns happened to be worth a good deal more, but 
that was for qualities these people could not appreciate, as stub and 
twist barrels, or the name of a celebrated maker on one or two of them ; 
but guns to look just as well in their eyes, might be brought here from 
Birmingham for much less than they were disposed to give. I note 
this circumstance, because it is a special mark of an uncivilized state 
of things, when a man has money and lacks any thing else he has need 
of — when there is such an insecurity and stagnation of intercourse, that 
commodities are not found to supply what the political economists call 
an effective demand ; that is, willingness to buy and ability to pay. 
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SONG OF THE TEXIAN HUNTERS, 


IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHULZE. 


Wuart is it that shines o’er the prairie so bright? 
What rings in the thickets so gaily? 
What is that coming down from yon far woody height, 
And winding along to the valley ? 
— “The hunters are we — from home we go, 
And away to the field to meet the foe — 
To fight 
Till night, 
When the wine shall flow! ; 


Oh, ’tis sweet to love—-to drink is fine — 
’T 1s sweet in green shades to be sleeping — 
But more glorious to stand in the blazing line, 
And garlands and spoils to be reaping! ’ 
Bright as love the battle-flame glows, 
And where miany slumber, how sweet to repose! 
And he drinks 
Who sinks, 
Whether wine or blood flows! 


Full oft in the dark and stormy night, 
When all the black heavens were thundering, 
We have watched in deep dell and on rocky height, 
To catch the wild horse in his wandering. 
But now in the light of the sun we go, 
Not to chase the tall elk or the buffalo 
But hunting 
Or fighting, 
No fear we know! 


The coward may fly through fell and wood, ’ 
When the foeman’s thick ranks are appearing, 
But comrades, we know that our rifles are good, 
To check his gay squadron’s careering. 
Then welcome the foe — we never will shrink ! 
In our hands the sure lightning of death shall blink, 
A ball! 
They fall! 
At the hunter’s wink! 
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Then shoulder to shoulder, fast and firm, 
Stand close in the battle hour, 
When friend and friend go arm in arm, 
Fear not the enemy’s power ! 
But if fate on the leaden book has your name, 
Be sure the death-shot shall ne’er miss its aim! 
From friend 
Or from foe, 
*Tis all the same ! 


For the mightiest hunter of all is Death, 
No limit his appetite knows ; 
With crimson blood he stains the heath, 
And the booty he leaves to the crows ; 
And he prowls and howls witha whirlwind’s might 
Over the woods and the mountain-height: 
Every heart 
Shall start 
At the blast of his horn! 


Then what boots it before the great hunter to flee, 
Whose shot is like lightning unerring? 
More glorious far his companions to be, 
His power and dread majesty sharing. 
And though e’en at us his bow he should bend, 
Whoever before him shall fearlessly stand, 
Like a hero 
Shall fall 
By a hero’s hand!” 


TAMINA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


“Tue last time I looked on the full moon,” began Colestin, raising 
his eyes to the luminary now rolling in full-orbed beauty above us — “ it 
was through the grated window of an Italian monastery, where I was 
seated with an old monk, who was instructing me in some of the myste- 
ries of nature. Our conversation turned on the star of night; and he 
told me many wonderful things of it, of which thousands do not even 
dream ; he recalled to my memory a story which I had heard some time 
before ; I always fancied it very much, and will relate it to you. 

- On the summit of one of the highest mountains of the moon, stood 
one of its inhabitants just as the earth with its dimmer light was as- 
cending the heavens. ‘The spirit, whose form I will not attempt to de- 
scribe to you, felt an ardent longing to visit the sister star. He threw 
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himself at the feet of a being more powerful than himself, who stood at 
his side, and implored permission to wander awhile in the unknown 
world. It was granted to him, yet not without a solemn warning. 
Whether, as with us, words are made use of in the moon to express sen- 
timents, or whether some other mears of conveying ideas is there em- 
ployed, I may not tell you; itis enough for you that what fell upon the 
ear of the spirit, might, in our language be thus expressed. — 

“* You desire to pass the bounds which separate us from that far dis- 
tant world — be it so! Go, assume the form of an inhabitant of the 
earth; breathe the dense atmosphere which surrounds it; measure its 
hills with our giant cliffs; mirror thyself in its waters, an element of 
which thou knowest nothing; mingle in its busy scenes, and share in 
its pleasures. Before thy home has three times described its circle 
around thee, painfully wilt thou feel that thou art not in thy native ele- 
ment : an ardent longing for the land of thy birth will seize upon thee, 
and eagerly wilt thou strive to return to it. However alluring another 
star may seem to us, yet can we only be happy there where Providence 
has placed us.’ 

“‘ The spirit immediately descended to the earth, and found himself 
clothed in a human form, on a mountain peak, from which he looked 
far down on the country below; here all was new to his eyes. ‘The at- 
mosphere which surrounded him was to him what water would be to us, 
the bodily frame which he wore alone enabled him to breathe in it. 
Wondering, he beheld trees and plants, birds and reptiles, the terrific 
wild beasts and the useful domestic animals; stillmore was he asto- 
nished at the lordly human form which seemed to tell him of a kindred 
spirit. He saw his own image reflected in the water, and did not know 
it, — and gazed with admiration on the flowing silver to which there is 
nothing similar in his world above. 

‘‘He commenced his wanderings, —he entered into the abodes of 
men; took part in their occupations, and endeavored to participate in 
their pleasures, but could not ;— an invisible barrier appeared ever to 
separate him from those whom he approached ; a stranger he remained 
to them — strangers were they tohim. Their tears and their smiles, 
their grief and their joy, touched no responsive chord in his heart; and 
when they would embrace him, their arms encircled only the child of the 
earth, not the wanderer from another sphere, whose form was but a bor- 
rowed robe ! 

* Alone, amid rocky precipices, he was pursuing his toilsome way, 
thinking upon the warning of his wiser friend who had granted his de- 
sire ; when, behold, his home floated above him with its soft gentle 
light ; he would have known it from the quickened pulses of his heart, 
even had not its silver beams, so different from the ruddy glare of the 
earth, fallen upon his sight. Low voices seemed to murmur around the 
solitary being and lull him to repose ; his brilliant eyes closed in slum- 
ber beneath the protection of the friendly light. 
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“‘ Look, where the sea there spreads itself glittering before us ; at the 
dark cliffs rising majestically into the clear air, their lofty summits glitter- 
ing in the moonlight ; — what a solemn stillness seems to pervade all na- 
ture ; it was on such a night that the youth fell asleep at the foot of yon 
towering mountain. No human being then inhabited the wilderness ; 
the chamois and the eagle were lords of these solitary dominions ; 
and the streams that sang the wanderer’s lullaby, gazed with asto- 
nishment on the unusual apparition. Their song became louder ; 
swiftly they pressed around him, and eagerly summoned their sisters to 
behold him with them: ‘Come robed in your waves of silver bright, 
from the deep sea, sisters, to the clear moonlight, the reed-crown wind 
in your locks of green, and behold what no water-sprite has e’er seen.’ 

** The sea heaved, the waves rose and fell, and bore the slight forms of 
the water-spirits tothe land. Tall slender beings, with pale lovely coun- 
tenances and long flowing hair. Their smaller companions danced gai- 
ly up to them, and babbling, led them to the spot where the inhabitant 
of the moon slumbered. The maidens gazed at him with wonder ; he 
was fair as painters represent angels to us; fancy him so, and spare me 
the description. 

‘*‘ There was one among the nymphs of the sea, who bore your name, 
charming Tamina. She who was regarded by the others as their queen, 
stood silent near the stranger, whilst the rest, especially the noisy brooks, 
prattled incessantly. Slowly she let fall on his head a wreath of white 
water lilies, whose delicate perfume brings pleasant dreams, and re- 
joiced when she saw a smile spread itself over his countenance. Quite 
lost in the contemplation of him ; as her cold heart gradually warmed, 
she felt, as does the frozen stream when the sunbeams kiss it and impart 
to it a portion of their heat. 

“ The rivulets now prepared to depart, bidding each other farewell. 
‘ Sisters will you not remain longer ?” 

“«* No, we haste away to the eagle’s seat, our place is there in the 
sultry heat, from the highest peak ourselves we throw, to cool the grass 
in the land below.’ 

“«* The meadows are calling, I hear their warning, for I, said a 
nymph, ‘ am the dew of the morning.’ 

“¢ And I,’ said a brook, * on the mountain’s height, each morn to the 
sun hold a mirror bright ; if his glittering mirror here idiing stays, how 
can Phebus arrange his crown of rays ?” 

‘¢¢T murmured another, ‘ with my fall awake, and bid Echo her ob- 
stinate silence break ; she would slumber all day in her rocky caves, if 
she heard not the rushing sound of my waves.’ 

“So saying, they all separated ; their forms appeared to vanish into 
mist, and the sound of their voices became fainter. ‘The sleeper moved. 
One of the nymphs proclaimed that it was time to return to the sea. 

““* Away, ye daughters of ocean foam, the dawn comes on, swift wears 
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the night ; now quickly speed to your watery home, and hide yourselves 
ere the morning’s light. For we have no power but ’neath the waves ; 
far off in the deep our race had birth; we rule at will in our coral caves, 
but here, might be scorned bya child of earth. To us in the realm of 
air there’s death, our forms dissolve in the morning’s breath. In the 
sea now the moon her broad disk laves — then away, away to your ocean 
caves !’ 

“The sprites obeyed the command ; they hastened to the sea and 
disappeared beneath the waves. Tamina alone raised her crowned 
head above the water, and began a low song, soft and mournful as the 
whispering of the wind among the tall firs. The youth awoke with a 
confused remembrance of delightful dreams. The crown which he had 
received from the water-nymph had filled his heart with an ardent love, 
but the object of it had vanished with his dream, and could not be recall- 
ed to his waking senses. A melting sound was yet ringing in his ear 
like a call from his distant home; he followed it, and it led him to the 
shore of the sea. 

‘“«* What is that ?’ cried he with rapture, as he beheld at his feet the 
moon floating in the wavy mirror —‘art thou so near to me beloved 
home? and are my wanderings in this strange world at an end? My 
longing has brought back to me my beloved star, which I never should 
have left; take me again; I return wiser. Providence assigns to every 
being his proper sphere ; all the allurements of strange worlds are too 
weak to compensate the exile for banishment from his father land. 

“‘ The listening nymphs rose from the water when they heard the step 
of the wanderer ; they saw him spread out his arms and plunge into the 
sea; they saw their servants, the waves, seize upon him, and hastened to 
free him from their power. Gently they carried him down through crys- 
tal palaces, where, resting on beautiful creeping plants, thousands of little 
water spirits waited to receive theircommands. They were ordered in- 
stantly to form a grotto, where the stranger might exist as in the upper 
air. ‘ Hasten!’ they said; ‘let the walls be of shells, and pearl, and co- 
ral; and the floor of gold sand; gather the rays of light from the waters 
above, and prison them within it; spread yourselves then before the 
door like a veil, and guard the entrance against all prying sprites.’ 

** When the grotto was completed, the youth awoke from his lethargy, 
and beheld at his side a being whose etherial beauty quite drove from 
his memory all others. 

« Tamina now exerted her utmost power to fix the wanderer securely 
in the snare she had woven around him; deserting, altogether, her sis- 
ters, she never left him; her sweet song charmed his ear; her gentle 
fingers wove for him garlands of fragrant flowers; she taught him the 
secrets of the world beneath the waters. Passion had warmed her icy 
heart ; she loved him as might a mortal maiden, fondly and truly ; and 
only prized her power and beauty for his sake. The youth, intoxicated 
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by love and her enchantments, thought no longer of his home, the 
grotto was his world, her blue eyes the only star he cared to look upon. 

*‘ So passed weeks away ; the moon had once described its circle, and 
again silvered the smooth waves over the abode of love. Tamina was at 
the feet of her beloved, her long green locks floated on the golden floor, 
when there was a knocking heard without, and two of her attendants, small 
bubbling springs, entered, and thus spoke — ‘ My sovereign queen, the 
water-fall, thine ancient liegeman and vassal, last night with more than 
wonted roar, a fragment from the mountain tore, and in the gap his pow- 
er had made, to carry off a brook essayed ; united now they come before 
thee, humbly for pardon to implore thee. A modest spring, too, makes 
request, that thou wouldst issue thy behest, that he with sulphur and iron 
imbued, with power to heal human ill be indued. You may float above 
for the sea is light, like diamonds it gleams in the moonshine bright, and 
in frolic mood ’neath the silver ray, gaily the tiny waves dance and play.’ 

“¢ Take me with thee, Tamina,’ entreated the youth, as she slowly 
arose. Mournfully she raised her eyes to his, for asad foreboding seized 
upon her; yet she could not refuse any of his wishes, and the attendant 
spirits were commanded to bear him where he desired. Hardly had he 
lost sight of the nymph and gained the upper surface of the water, when 
the spell that had so long bound him was broken. In a moment he ap- 
peared to know himself again ; the love for the being whose nature was 
foreign to his own, seemed to him like a wild dream. Over him floated 
the crystal mirror of the seas ; with beams of love the moon again shone 
on him, and his longing returned anew for his native star. ‘ Raise me 
still higher,’ he commanded the spirits, and murmuring they obeyed him. 
He breathed the air; he reached the shore, and in a moment stood on 
the firm ground. The moon went down —the sun rose —he strayed 
about among rocks and precipices ; he wandered the whole day long, 
and endeavored in vain to escape from a persecution which every where 
checked his steps. Wherever he went, which ever way he moved, there 
burst forth a bubbling spring, and its gurgling sound seemed ever to say 
to him, in Tamina’s imploring voice — ‘return!’ He hastened his steps 
and plunged into the forest, but still that trembling tone sounded in his 
ear — ‘ return!’ 

** As the sun’s last ray disappeared behind the mountains, the water- 
spirits gained their misty forms, and the rising moon showed him Tami- 
na’s pale countenance. ‘ Return!’ she whispered, and the youth turned 
once more to gaze on her before he departed for ever. ‘Cease to per- 
secute me, strange maiden,’ said he ; ‘ only a sweet delusion kept me in 
_ thy power; I cannot live for thee, I belong not to this earth, — there, in 
that brilliant globe, whose light now shines upon us, is my home — to it 
I return. I do not deceive myself by false hopes; from yon mountain’s 
height I shall be taken up to my father land, and henceforth my wan- 
derings will be but a dream!" He turned and ascended — rather float- 
ing than walking —that glacier from which you now see the Tamina 
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flow. The nymph followed him closely, but in vain; and, unable to re- 
turn to her kingdom that she had left, despairingly she flung herself 
from the mountain ; — hating the light of the sun she sought the wildest 
paths, and rushed into the deepest chasms. Between high precipitous 
rocks, far below mortal sight, she flowed on; and the shuddering, which 
at the sound of her voice in those deep shades and in that benumbing air, 
seizes upon the traveller, is a spell which the sorrow of the nymph has 
left there. Yet soon her longing to behold the abode of her beloved 
drew her into the light, and she flowed as tributary to a more powerful 
stream, to the sea. Here, in serene nights, she looks up to the moon, 
and endeavors again to draw him towards her, but can never allure him 
from his home above. 

It is her love which raises the water beneath the moon’s beams ; when 
she strives with eager desire to reach her beloved, and then despairingly 
draws back again, men call it ebb and flood ; and Tamina’s never-ceas- 
ing tears are the pearls which mortals gather from the depths of the 
ocean. 
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HOME-SICKNESS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF AGNES FRANZ, 


You ask what I desire? 
My home I long to zee! 
Gloomy and sick, I tire, 
While there I may not be! 


Truly, the earth is shining 
With beauties rich and rare, 

But that for which I’m pining, 
Alas, I find no where! 


The flowers I love so fondly 
This wide world cannot give — 
In my Father’s bosom only 
Tis there alone they live! 


There stands his mansion peerless, 
In love’s pure starry sky — 

Cold is the world and cheerless — 
Oh, how I long to fly! 
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MY FAMILIAR. 


A MYSTERY—FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Yes! My Familiar — Sir Reader — Socrates had his good demon 
— Brutus his evil one, — Abhur-Ben-Mohammed a pair of them ; while 
Niblo has his three Diavolos ; — and why not J, John Smith, my attend- 
ant spirit? If Nature and Fortune have combined to distinguish me 
from other Smiths of the name of John — how could they do better than 
to give me my tutelary genius? — than to have me ever attended and 
watched over by the Schmidt-Gheist? Alas! this air of jesting is, I 
fear, but ill-feigned —a sense of horror still breaks through my hollow 
mirth, and goads my fevered spirit with strange doubts and increduli- 
ties, almost to madness. The mysterious being that haunts me, may, 
after all, be only a brain-wrought spectre — the bewildering exhalation of 
a seething fancy. Or, if indeed he be aliving essence incorporeal — 
accident — a blind mischance alone, has, perhaps, connected me with 
his motions ;— and a score of my fellow mortals may, perhaps, share 
his mysterious visits, and suffer, like myself, under the spell of his pre- 
sence. 

The story of my troubles, if the reader is disposed to hearken to it, is 
this ; —I am a “ man of chambers ;” it boots not whether bachelor or wi- 
dower, but I do actually belong to this independent and enviable class of 
the community. My rooins, by those who have drank my claret and 
smoked my Havannahs, are generally allowed to be the pleasantest be- 
longing to any man of chambers in town. I always have a bottle of 
Lynch’s best, with an extra huelta or two for an acquaintance ; and my 
particular friends know where they can most readily get a glass of hock 
and soda, when the accessories of a late supper have carried them unstea- 
dily into the deeper watches of night. Let not the reader think from 
this, however, that I am dissipated. No! though thus socially dispos- 
ed towards my fellows, and fixed, I trust, as a man of chambers for life, 
I may say without vanity that I am more domestic in my habits than ma- 
ny a housekeeper who is most admired by sober wives and prudent mo- 
thers. A week’s trouting, in the season, at Carman’s,—a day or two 
with the snipe at Fire Island, or a quiet excursion afler quail and 
woodcock in Westchester, are the only occasions when I ever leave my 
house. My folder is just where I lefi it in the last new novel ; and the 
American Monthly lies bent open upon my table at the very page where 
I have paused at finding some especial matter for doubt or reflection. 
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For years now, life has glided on in this untroubled current, — the gay 
and thoughtless, like young trout who rise always to flies of the gaudiest 
color, springing often by me to catch at its very bubbles, while I, like 
some maturer tenant of the brook, have loitered contentedly in its calm 
and silent eddies. Fate, however, envious of such repose, has come 
at last like an old fisherman to break up my unmolested haunts. 

The continual changes which are gving on in this ancient city of my 
love drove me a few month’s since from the quarters which I had so long 
occupied to my satisfaction. I resisted as long as I could, when I found 
that my landlord was determined to renovate the building I occupied, by 
plaeing a row of granite stores in the basement; but it was all in vain. 
I clung to my quarters indeed, until, looking out of my window one morn- 
ing, I found the whole upper part of the house suspended upon a couple 
of temporary supports of most equivocal thickness. They had knocked 
away some dozen square yards of brick wall beneath me, and I was fair- 
ly improved out of the premises. 

Upon looking around for new chambers, the only rooms I could ob- 
tain were in a tall house upon a side hill, in the lower part of the city ; 
where the inequalities of the surface enable you often to overlook a whole 
neighborhood when thus situated. The street was narrow and disagree- 
able, but I did not mind that; I came to live in the house, not in the 
street — and the commanding height of my chambers made them suffi- 
ciently airy. My books were again unpacked ; my ancient sofa extend- 
ed before the fire-place; my hookah enthroned upon the mantel-piece, 
and after the only portrait I possess had been hung up in the pier, and a 
breathing landscape of Weir’s, and a gem of Inman’s, which I am fortu- 
nate enough to own, were suspended in their proper lights, I felt my- 
self once more settled and at home. ‘“ This,” said I mentally, as 
Jasper removed the cloth, and stretching my legs before the fire, I be- 
gan to sip my solitary chateau — “this is privacy and seclusion — the 
turmoil of the busy world may rage around me, but I have neither part 
nor lot in its struggles nor vexations — the roar of its surges may, in- 
deed, reach my ear on this high perch, but they cannot agitate my rest- 
ing place nor affect my tranquillity. I am in the midst of a crowd where 
each is watching his own concerns with an eagerness that prevents him 
from observing his neighbor ; and, unwatched myself, I can in sucha vici- 
nage pursue my favorite study of character without molestation.” 

As these thoughts passed through my mind, [ naturally raised my eyes 
to the window, to view the general appearance of the neighborhood I was 
thus mentally eulogizing. My rooms were in the rear of the building, 
and, looking round, a wilderness of houses seemed clustered near, the 
roofs of which, from their being upon a lower plane than was that where- 
in I lived, were generally brougnt upon an immediate line with my win- 
dows. I was sufficiently annoyed to find my position thus commanded; 
but what was my concern and vexation to see a person coolly reconnoi- 
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tring it from the hostile eminence — yes! as I live there lay upon the flat 
modern roof of a house opposite, the figure of a man— basking, as it were, 
in the mild autumnal sun, while he amused himself by looking as coolly 
into my apartment as if he were examining the cage of a menagerie. 
There were neither blinds nor shutters to the room, and it seemed im- 
possible to exclude the gaze of the fellow. I gave him a look that ought 
to have rolled him into the gutter, if it really reached him ; but it did not 
even make him alter his position upon the leads. I tried another with 
the same effect, though, as Col. Crockett would say, it was a grin that 
must have taken the paint off the spot, if it struck the roof near him. 
The calm stare with which he answered it, told at once that it was impos- 
sible to bring the wretch to action that way. It was a siege he meditat- 
ed, and he had no idea of risking any thing by meeting me in a mere 
sally. 

Provoked beyond endurance at such impertinence, and provoked at 
myself at being so provoked, I seized my hat in a fit of vexation and sal- 
lied out into the street. A walk on the Battery cooled my feelings, and 
the infinite diversity of objects upon the bay, which a glorious sunset 
burnished into gold, gave a new turn to my ideas. I continued walking 
long after the veil of twilight had stolen the purple heights of Staten 
Island, and the storied shores of Communipaw, from view. The eve- 
ning was so still that I fancied I could almost hear the thick-throated 
chuckle of the clam-catching negroes who yet linger in that singular 
fastness of old Dutch peculiarities, gurgling over the calm water like 
voices from another planet: and soothed by the tranquillity that reigned 
around me, I at last returned to my chambers in a mood so genial, that 
I retired for the night wholly forgetful of every source of irritation. 

If there is any hour in the whole day when I really do take comfort, 
it is that when in dressing-gown and slippers I sit with a very mild segar 
over my cup of coffee and newspaper at breakfast. I don’t think that 
any thing in the world can make me form an engagement for any mo- 
ment before eleven ante-meridian, lest the perfect luxury of that hour 
should be in some wise trenched upon; and yet there is no hour of the 
day when my benevolence is more expansive, and when my plans for 
bettering the condition of the whole human race are more active. The 
philanthropy of Howard himself though would have been turned into ha- 
tred of his species, had his gentle nature been practised upon as mine 
was at this moment. I was just tenderly turning over a very delicate 
muffin with my fork, pondering whether I should coquet with another 
piece, or swallow my coffee and commence upon the segar, when my 
eyes caught that infernal face glaring upon me from a dormer window 
opposite. It was the same imperturbable rascal who had fixed his evil 
eye upon me the afternoon before. He looked and I looked — but 
where was the use of flinging look for look with such a creation as that ? 
His fixed and stony glance had no effort in it, and yet I knew that there 
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was speculation in his eyes, for I felt their searching gaze all over my bo- 
dy. It was horrible, methought, to be subjected the live-long day to 
such an influence. — Nay, I thought I should go mad withvexation at the 
idea of a single hour being past in this unwelcome communion with a 
stranger ; and when that hour was the one of all others in the whole twen- 
ty-four which I most wish to call my own, to have it so Zounds ! 
the thought was past endurance. —It was * * * * * % 

[{ know not how I got through that agitating and most miserable day 
— but I did survive it; nay, more, I saw it followed by another and 
another, each marked by the same causes of disquiet, until now, resign- 
ed to my fate but not hardened to its endurance, I am become but the 
shadowy memorial of what I once was. My strange watcher, indeed, 
no longer fixes his withering regards on me as at first, but I can never 
look from my window without seeing him walk up and down the roofs, 
and along the gutters of the houses opposite — scarce a minute in the 
day but his person or his shadow flits by my window, and falls like a 
blight over any sunshiny moment that may be breaking upon me. 
Even at night I am never sure that I am alone. Often by the clear 
moonlight I see my unaccountable familiar stalking along the eaves or 
climbing the gables of the neighborhood, and pausing ever and anon to 
throw a penetrating glance within my casement. Nay, when there is no- 
thing but the stars to light his eccentric path, his dark figure will appear 
suddenly drawn against the horizon, so erect and motionless that I conti- 
nually mistake it for a chimney, until one of the arms is raised as if point- 
ing toward where I am sitting. Sometimes I behold him pacing up and 
down the leads with agitated strides, as if impatient to overcome the 
space between us, and thrust himself still mere closely upon my intimacy, 
while again he appears to be roving from roof to roof without any object 
whatever. His attitudes are then grotesque in the extreme — continu- 
ally his steps will approach the very edge of the eaves, and then sud- 
denly checking his rapid movement, he will pause, bending over the pre- 
cipitous height as if about to plunge upon the destruction that yawns be- 
neath. A thrill of horror has more than once seized me at the moment 
when apparently I was thus about to be relieved of my persecuting com- 
panion — and then again as his swaying form became once more erect, 
and with steady steps he retired from the giddy verge, I could fancy his 
withering laugh ringing in my ears, at having practised so successfully 
upon my sympathies. But why should I thus harrow longer those of 
my readers? Singular as is my fate, I have learnt in a measure to en- 
dure it —aye, as the worried wolf endures the toils that waste his vigor 
away by driblets. I find myself by some strange combination of 
chances subjected to a peculiar intelligence — placed beneath an eye, 
which, though probably mortal like mine own, is still fixed upon me in 
ceaseless watchfulness. I am the slave and victim of an ever vigilant 
inquisition. The victim, I say ; for though philosophy may tell me that 
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the sleepless spectator of my every action and movement cannot penetrate 
into the secrets of my soul—yet my heart somehow seems never to 
beat so freely, nor to hold the same communion with my brain, since 
another has become privy to each act that volition may prompt. The 
winged eye that followed the doomed sachem, in Indian story, was not 
more blighting in its glances than are the looks of my remorseless senti- 
nel. — The laughing demon at the banquet of . By heavens! My 
Familiar is at this moment glowering upon me through that window, and 


I can no more. 
Tt Tt 


T 


TO A FLOWER GIRL, ABROAD, 


Wuereror:, fair girl, dost bring 

And urge on me with beauty-beaming smile, 
Thy flowery offering? 
Think ye its odorous air 

And glowing hues my spirit will beguile, 
And waken kindness there ? 


There’s one whose quiet eye 

Would kindle to behold gems so serenely fair, 
And mourn to see them die ; 
Proud of their bright array, 

To her such emblems [ would joyous bear, — 
But she is far away! 


Yet in the playful art 
Of thy young life, there is a charm to move 
The care-encircled heart, 
Wreathe smiles where sorrow dwelt, 
And bid bright beamings of forgotten love 
The frigid bosom melt. 


Dost thou not daily glean 

And scatter wide Earth’s poetry — the flowers ? 
Should not a brow serene 
Spontaneous greet thee, when 

Thy floral spell breaks on our listless hours, 
To ope Hope’s eye again? 


Vend, then, thy symbols pure, 
And gliding angel-like amid the throng — 
To better moments lure! 
Haply to thee ’tis given 
By flowery incense, like the breath of song, 
To waft a thought to Heaven! H. F. T. 
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‘Every now and then we should examine ourselves — self-amend- 
ment is the offspring of self-knowledge.” In this sentiment of Mon- 
tagu there is much of sound philosophy. While this country is hur- 
ried on in an unexampled career of prosperity, it becomes us to investi- 
gate our situation, and remedy defects wherever they may be apparent. 

Since the government of the States hds undertaken the momentous 
subject of instructing the people, an active and frequent examination of 
the system adopted should be made, with the view of correcting such 
abuses as may exist, and giving greater efficiency to the means employ- 
ed. With us the State has not the whole power in its hands. It is not 
a machine for the manufactory of educated people—the great move- 
ments are made by the community, while the government has in fact but 
the directing power. The organization of the school system of the State 
of New-York, at present produces the most gratifying results, but never- 
theless is capable of improvement. ‘The want of capable teachers has 
always been a crying evil. To obtain a certificate of qualification re- 
quires no education. The men who officiate in the very responsi- 
ble situation of teachers, have no attachment to their profession. They 
are generally entirely ignorant of the means required to be used in the 
education of children — ignorant of the nature of the young mind; of 
the very soil they are about to cultivate — ignorant of discipline and 
of such information as is absolutely necessary for the proper discharge 
of their duties. 

The great difficulty which has heretofore existed in this State, and still 
exists, with regard to the teachers of common schools, is about to be re- 
moved. The mode employed by Prussia — we refer to the Normal 
schools — might be introduced into this State, had we not already in our 
academies the foundations on which proper seminaries for the education 
of teachers can be raised. The expense of organizing and establishing 
district institutions of this nature — and the various other impediments 
which await any improvement, need not now be encountered. The able 
and lucid report of a committee of the Board of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, places this subject of the education of teachers in the proper light. 
By distributing to our academies some small facilities from the Literature 
Fund, there can be but little doubt great good can be effected. The 
Board of Regents have very properly turned their attention to the acade- 
mies, as giving the best means of preparing competent teachers. ‘These 
institutions were always intended to promote the education of teachers 
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for our common schools. And with the supervision of zealous guard- 
ians of the public good, there is every prospect, under the proposed regu- 
lations of the Board of Regents, the people may within a short time have 
common school teachers whose characters and qaalifications will be equal 
to the important station which they should hold in society. 

The Normal schools for the education of teachers, so ably conducted 
in Prussia, adopted in France, and suggested in Great Britain, are about 
being established in several parts of the civilized world. 

The character of education at the present day partakes too much of that 
given to our forefathers. Inthe advance of society education has not gone 
on pari passu with improvement in every thing relating to mankind. It 
is not for us to raise our voice against that system which made classical 
information, and particularly the knowledge of the writers of Greece and 
Rome — the great end of education. That system which opened the 
door to the rich treasures of the past — which led the student to the mines 
of intellectual ore — induced him to listen to the burning eloquence of 
orators — the magic strains of poets — the recital of historians narrating 
the deeds of nations which have left the indelible impression of their names 
on the past — and the philosophy, which, through the mists by whichit was 
surrounded, threw many a ray of light — that system cannot but com- 
mand the admiration of every liberal mind. To destroy that would be 
an act worthy only of a Vandal. To extinguish the light whose lustre 
beamed through a long night of darkness, and from whieh broke forth 
the effulgence now surrounding the history of human mind, would be an 
offence against the best interests of the human race. 

To answer the wants of the present day we must add to the means 
already employed. The suggestion of manual labor seminaries has al- 
ready been acted upon in this country, but as yet is but imperfectly un- 
derstood. In Europe several institutions have been organized, and 
one in the village of Menais on the banks of the Loire, present the spec- 
tacle of solid education connected with mechanical branches in succes- 
ful operation. Under the direction of one of the elevés of the Polytech- 
nic school, the institution is in a flourishing condition. 

In accordance with the spirit of the age, nothing would be more desi- 
rable than the establishment of what might be termed polytechnic school 
institutions, in which young men would receive a scientific and practical 
education, omitting classical learning, and would be prepared for the 
various occupations of practical life. Institutions of this kind are esta- 
blished in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Hanover, Munich, Carlsruhe, and St. 
Petersburgh. The Viceroy of Egypt had in contemplation (in the year 
1833) the establishment of a large central school, intended to prepare 
youth for the various branches of state service and public work, for the 
chemical, economical, and mechanic arts, and even for commerce and 
agriculture. Prussia has established in all provincial capitals institu- 
tions of this character. The advantage to the community of such schools 
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is well given by Lieber, (to whom we are indebted for the view we 
present on this point), in his work on the Girard College. The diffu- 
sion of knowledge amongst the industrial classes of the people is the 
subject of which he is treating. On the importance of the polytechnic 
schools, he writes as follows — “ In our country, where industry is in so 
flourishing a state, and knowledge so much valued by all classes, we 
have not yet a polytechnic school, thatis to say an establishment 
which affords instruction to all those who intend to choose in active life an 
occupation belonging to that great and important class mentioned above. 
Let nobody say, I need repeat, just because we are in a flourishing con- 
dition in industry without a polytechnic school, why should we establish 
one? ‘The answer is easy — in order to diffuse knowledge among all 
industrial classes, and to increase our national wealth, standing, and hap- 
piness, and extend the benign, refreshing, and purifying influence of 
knowledge to every class. Let us put the question quite simply, and 
every one will easily give himself the answer. Is it better for the dyer 
when he brings a knowledge of chemistry to his trade; for the brass- 
founder, and any mechanic working in metals, a knowledge of the na- 
ture of metals, the effect of heat, their composition and decomposition ; 
for the canal builder, of statics and hydraulics ; for the machine builder, 
of mechanics, physics, and machine drawing ; the cabinet maker, of the 
nature of woods afforded by technological botany ; and of the merchant, 
of commodities, of the produce of various nations; the manufacturer, 
of the progress of manufactures among other nations, and of the mani- 
fold manufactured articles ; the architect, of the many branches prepara- 
tory to his occupation; the navigator, of astronomy and higher mathe- 
matics ? &c. &c. Besides the instruction in so many branches useful 
to all practical men, there are branches, a knowledge of most of 
which, cannot well be obtained by private study, and the ignorance of 
which leads to innumerable failures, and an experience bought at a 
dear rate, so dear that it ruins many before they arrive at it.” 

The term polytechnic carries with it something exclusively military in 
the character of the school to which it refers. This arises from our 
connecting the term with the celebrated institution at Paris, whose pu- 
pils have been frequently distinguished as military men. To Napoleon 
may be attributed this character of the Paris school. He organized it 
as a military institution, and it has since been known as one. The West 
Point U. S. Military Academy resembles, in some respects, a poly- 
technic school, but still is far from giving a correct idea of such an insti- 
tution properly organized. 

Among the subjects which should obtain the consideration of the le- 
gislature of this State, nothing can be of greater importance to its inter- 
ests and its character, than the education of children in our manufactur- 
ing establishments. The Superintendent of Common Schools some 
years ago called the attention of the people to this matter, but yet no- 
VOL, Vi. 33 
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thing has been done. It becomes a serious question, whether we are 
willing to permit a large portion of our pepulation to grow up in ig- 
norance. We have in this state a number of factories, in which 
children are employed, and whose education is entirely neglected. 
Every year adds to these establishments ; and it is submitted, whe- 
ther some provision ought not to be made on this subject. In addi- 
tion, it may not be improper to suggest, that a movement might also 
be made for the establishment of adult schools, devoted to the benefit 
of those whose education may have been neglected in early life. ‘The 
encouragement of Institutes to promote the intellectual powers of those 
engaged in mechanical pursuits, and to add to the means already in 
their possession, of advancing the wealth and the reputation of the coun- 
try, should form a subject of serious consideration. The union of 
mechanical power with learning, as has been well said, is exhibited in 
a most striking manner in the story of Prometheus, who, when he gave 
to man the ethereal spark, was aided not only by Vulcan, but also by 
Minerva. The establishment of schools, in which agriculture might be 
taught in a scientific manner, would tend to develope the resources of 
our soil, and to the promotion of a branch of industry on which this 
country ought to depend. Infant sehools are also highly necessary in 
cities. We are not disposed to force education upon children at a very 
early age by means of those institutions. We care but little as to the 
amount of education the young may receive in those places. Infant schools 
are useful in giving children habits of attention, of punctuality, and also 
in relieving their parents of ‘he care of them during hours required for 
employment. The late law of this state for the purpose of creating libra- 
ries, is highly to be approved. A measure of this nature is calculated 
to place in the hands of every individual books at a cheap rate, thereby 
exciting a taste for reading, and diffusing throughout the community a 
desire for learning, which will continually increase. It is by establishing 
literary and scientific institutions — by furnishing museums, and placing 
before the eyes of the people the rich results of knowledge, that a pro- 
per spirit on this subject can be awakened. 

The main object yet to be attained is the head of this system of instruc- 
tion. On this point we hope for change — we trust amendment will be 
made. In Prussia, public education forms a distinct department of admi- 
nistration. ‘This cabinet is composed of a minister and a council, divided 
into three sections — for worship, education, and medicine. An orga- 
nization of a special council might in this country be objected to as in- 
curring an unnecessary expense. ‘The Board of Regents of the university 
has been considered heretofore as a species of education council ; but 
the powers of the body are of that nature, having in fact become nothing 
but the almoners of the public bounty, and the distributers of some few 
thousands of public money, that the necessity of the existence of the board 
for the benefit of education may well be questioned. By intrusting the 
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subject to one individual on whom the responsibility would rest, the sys- 
tem would be likely to produce the most beneficial results. The pro- 
position made at the last session of the legislature, displays a sentiment 
worthy of adoption. Let us have a Secretary of Instruction, who should 
make his annual reports to the legislature, with such suggestions as to 
improvements as he might deem adviseable. ‘The state would look to 
him for a proper administration of the affairs of his office, and the weight 
being imposed on one instead of being divided amongst a number, the 
business would be faithfully attended to. How far a council of instruc- 
tion, composed of one person from each senate district, to assist the 
secretary of instruction, would be adviseable, is a matter which might 
engage the attention of the legislature. A modification of the Board of 
Regents might be made. A council selected in the manner in which 
the regents of the university are now chosen, if composed of prac- 
tical men, zealous in the cause of education, and willing to afford their 
aid, might be productive of some advantage. We are not of those who 
deny qualifications of a high order to the present Board of Regents — 
we find fault with its organization. It cannot be said its members have 
not done some good ; but we insist that greater efficiency is required in 
order to make the board useful. 

Whatever good has been effected elsewhere in the systems of educa- 
tion, has been produced by having a centre towards which every thing 
might converge. It is true we have a superintendent of common schools, 
but his office is connected with that of secretary of state ; and the duties 
of two places are too onerous for any individual to fill with benefit to 
the community. ‘The rapid increase of the power of this state, in every 
point of view, demands a separation of these offices. While our finances 
are committed to a single officer, we can see no reason why the due 
and proper administration of the subject of public education is not of 
equal importance to require a special officer charged with a general 
supervision. ‘The state should have her Secretary of Instruction — 
one whose duty it should be to direct every thing connected with pub- 
lic education, who should be the head of a great system, comprising 
not only the common schools, but also our academies, colleges, and 
universities. The whole field of education, as far as the public funds 
are concerned, ought to be under his supervision — our medical institu- 
tions — our deaf and dumb asylums — our schools for the blind —in a 
word, all matters connected with public instruction should be under his 
management. While on this point, we cannot forego the opportunity 
of bearing testimony in favour of the ability with which our system is 
at present managed by John A. Dix, Esq. the secretary of state. His 
reports are made the especial object of admiration, not only in this 
country but in Europe. Mr. Crawford, in his late able report to the 

tritish government, speaks of his documents in terms of the highest 


praise. 
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The various plans adopted in regard to education are worthy of investiga- 
tion. The examination of the different schemes, not only in the several 
states of the union, but also in the countries of the old world, might not 
be unproductive. Year after year commissions are made by transatlantic 
governments to examine the systems in use amongst us relative to our 
penitentiaries — our banking establishments, and our means of internal 
communication. They are desirous of gaining by our enterprize, our 
experience, and our information. Why ought we not be equally eager 
to investigate the state of things with them? A commission, composed 
of those whose qualifications for the task would be beyond doubt, might 
be charged with the duty of investigating not only the systems of the dif- 
ferent states of the union, but also of such countries as have already 
acquired a reputation by their efforts to extend education amongst the 
mass of the people. The labors of this commission would throw a flood 
of light over a subject, in comparison with which all others which com- 
mand our attention are of little value. 

We arrogate to ourselves nothing more than the credit of having 
collected some materials with a desire to add to our present system 
— to correct such abuses as may exist, and to follow so far as the 
nature of our government and the character of the people will permit 
—the examples of such nations as have been successful in great im- 
provements in the cause of public instruction — to advance the scale of 
education, and to diffuse its benign influence throughout the commu- 
nity. Education, like the light of the sun, should shine equally upon 
all. Into every cottage it should penetrate, with a warmth vivifying 
whatever its influence may reach,— and calling into operation every 
power of the human mind. It is the Hercules which manacles crime — 
gives to our homes security — to our firesides peace —to solitude its 
comfort —to public life its power and influence. To the state is assigned 
a duty of immense importance. It is not for us of the present day to 
talk of the value of education. As has been well remarked, the ques- 
tion is not whether the people shall be taught or not, it is what degree 
of instruction shall be given — whether ‘they shall be well taught or 
not,” as has been truly stated by an eminent statesman. To a free 
people intelligence of a high order is absolutely necessary. A mere 
teaching of words will not avail. The slender foundation of education, 
now afforded, is not calculated to sustain every citizen of this republic 
in the many arduous positions in which he may be placed. 

While, in the preparation of children, the intellectual faculties are per- 
ticularly attended to, the moral qualities ought not to be overlooked. 
The moral cultivation of the mind is the preparation of the soil, in a 
manner, calculated to permit the seeds of virtue to take root and flourish 
in advanced life with vigour. It belongs to our day to make the discovery, 
that education is the first preventive measure in the reduction of crime ; 
and while we boast that but few of the children of our common schools 
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become inmates of our penitentiaries, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact, that notwithstanding all our efforts, crime advances. It is not suf- 
ficient, therefore, to promote the intellectual faculties in which we must 
invigorate the mind with moral power — must teach our children the real 
value of virtuous conduct — must inculcate the actual detriment in which 
a vicious course of life results — must teach them to obey the laws of 
their country not merely because “they are commanded, but because 
they have been enacted by the people themselves,” fer their own benefit 
and for their mutual prosperity. We are to point out to them not alone 
the wealth, honors, and gratitude of the nation— the results which inevita- 
bly flow from one course of conduct ; but, on the other hand, the disgrace 
and punishment that await the opposite course. 

What effects will such an education produce? what object will jit 
attain? Let this be our answer — to make the people, in whose hands 
all power is placed, capable of wielding that power with its due force — 
to render the people conscious that with them rests their own prosperity 
— to teach them when the spirit which animated their forefathers has 
been lost, and the influence of their example extinguished — that they 
may form a correct estimate of the value of the institutions which they 
have founded, and by exciting a due veneration, exert themselves for 
their preservation. To elevate the estimate of every man of himself, to 
teach him to know his own dignity, and to cultivate that principle of good- 
will and respect for his fellow-man, which, while it seeks to promote the 
welfare of his brother, elevates and advances the whole human family. 
It is not alone by raising the standard of education in our colleges 
and our academies, but also in our common schools, that great good 
can be effected. Public opinion once aroused, will soon produce a 
reform of many of the defects under which we labor, and to the interest 
which the people of this state feel in the cause of education, to the 
consciousness which they have of its value, the state must rely on the 
improvements to be made in our present system. The welfare of its 
citizens — the prosperity of the state require that the education of those 
by whom it is to governed should command a large portion of public at- 
tention. We have done well. It becomes us not to pause —not to 
falter in our onward career. The destiny of our country points to an 
exalted station. Brilliant as has been her march, brighter must it be. 
High is the rank she now occupies, but we must not be satisfied. 


Spes foret et semper ait melius.. 
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OR DIPLOMACY EIGHTY YEARS AGO; 


AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT, COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS 
AND STATE PAPERS. 


FOR THE EXCLUSIVE CSF OF STATESMEN, WOVLD- RE STATESMEN, DIPLOMATISTS, WOULD BE 
DIPLOMATISTS, MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, AND WOULD-BE MEMBERS OF CONGRISS, 


THEIR WIVES, DAUGHTERS, &c. &c. &e. 


By S. T. BOOKWORM, Esavire. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Auditor an Honest Man, but not exactly the Hero of our Story. 


“Tam ruined !” exclaimed Mr. Larmes, throwing himself, pale and 
e hausted, into an arm-chair, upon his return home from his bureau at 
the admiralty in Paris, where he held the office of auditor to the Navy 
department. 1 am utterly ruined, Colas ; and am sorry, very sorry, that 
I shall be unable now to keep my promise to your good old mother, that 
i would acta father’s part towards you as long as I lived, for we shall 
have to part. 

The young man whom the old gentleman thus addressed stood aghast, 
irying to speak, but unable to bring forth a single syllable. And good 
reason he certainly had to be alarmed at the exclamation and unusual 
agitation of his benevolent old friend ; for without Mr. Larmes, who had 
kindly taken charge of his future advancement, Colas Rosier was cer- 
tainly one of the most deserted beings upon earth. He was the son of 
a sempstress in a sinall provincial town, who having lost her husband 
early, and making but a scanty living by her industry, had it not in 
her power to provide for his education farther than by sending him to 
the parish-school of the place, where, with the exception of reading and 
writing an excellent hand, he had learned nothing. With the latter 
accomplishment he had, however, until recently, succeeded in making 
suflicient money to defray his share of the trifling expenses of their little 
establishment. But the lawyer of the place, who had employed him to 
copy documents, had unfortunately a son, and that son had, more unfor- 
tunately still, also learned to write a very excellent hand; and conse- 
quently, as soon as the latter had finished his education a3 a copyist, 
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friend ’Colas had to resign. It was then that Mr. Larmes, an old friend 
of his mother, kindly offered to take charge of him, and to endeavor to 
promote his future advancement. From that time Mr. Larmes treated 
him more like a son than a dependent, and only now aud then employed 
him in copying at his office. ’Colas was a good-hearted soul, and 
evinced so much sincere gratitude toward his benefactor, that the latter 
became more fond of him every day ; and being a bachelor, and past 
sixty, had made up his mind to leave him the little property he had ac- 
cumlated by his industry and perseverance. 

At last the young man found his tongue, and replied : —* You are 
ruined, Mr. Larmes ! what has happened? what in the name of Heaven, 
what have you done 2?” 

** Done?” the auditor answered ; “ I have done nothing ; but some- 
body wants me to do something that will and must ruin me. But it 
would at the same time bring ruin upon you if I told it. Therefore be 
quiet; I shall probably be arrested to-morrow morning before eleven 
o’clock, then leave Paris, and seek to make a living by honest means. 
I am going to give you all my ready cash, with that, depart, be silent ; 
and, whatever may happen, believe me innocent. Your ruin can do me 
no good ; and once more, my telling you what has happened, would 
assuredly involve you in my destruction.” 

The old man was silent; and ’Colas of course protested, implored, 
and swore, that his ruin and his life were a matter of perfect indifference, 
and that the dreadful secret ought to be entrusted to him, and that in 
that case never a word should pass his lips. At last the old auditor 
yielded, and after a few moments grave consideration, he addressed his 
adopted son to the following effect :—’Colas! to thee, and to thee 
alone, will I entrust the awful secret ; but wo to thee if thou betrayest 
me! my liberty — yea, my life, as well as thine, is at stake ; therefore 
do not, by thy ::mprudence, make my departure from this world more 
difficult, for I can meet death, but could never bear the thought of having 
caused thy destruction. After 1am gone thou mayst speak ; and by 
proclaiming my innocence to the world, preserve my honest name from 
imputations.” 

Colas repeated his promise of silence, and Mr. Larmes continued : — 

‘There is a deficit in the treasury of the Admiralty of upwards of a 
million, which it is impossible to conceal any longer. My chief, Mr. de 
Gatry, has ruined himself by his dreadful extravagance. 'To save hini- 
self he intends to sacrifice some other individual, and Heaven only 
knows why he has selected me for that purpose. [fe offered me sixty, 
he offered me a hundred thousand livres, if I, in an autograph letter to 
him directed, would declare myself the culprit. Ife threw himself at 
my feet, and implored me to accede to his proposal, endeavoring to 
persuade me that it hardly could be called a sacrifice for one, who, like 
me, had no family — was perfectly my own master —had nothing to 
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lose but every thing to gain; whereas he, on the contrary, had rank, 
wealth, and the honor of a numerous family at stake. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought that it would be an easy matter for me to com- 
ply, to write him the letter, for every line of which he offered me ten 
thousand livres, and to be off in a chaise and four. He jumped up like 
a madman, when I, poor honest man, with all due humility, ventured to 
express my doubts. But then again, of a sudden he became as cool 
as ice, and told me with a truly diabolical face — ‘ There’s no retreat, 
and you have no choice left. Do you think that I asked you the other 
day for the receipt and cash-books out of idle curiosity? I have altered 
them to serve my purposes. If you are determined upon my ruin, by 
heavens! you shall break your own neck first! Take your choice, life 
and wealth, or death and infamy.’ It was about thus he spoke, but I was 
so frightened, that I did not know what to do or to say. The cold sweat 
ran down my face. He looked as if he was going to kill me ; for then, 
you know, he might have said, that I had confessed my guilt to him, and 
after in vain having implored his forbearance, that I had committed the 
rash act myself. Alas! alas! ’Colas! what are such gentlemen not 
capable of doing ?” 

“ Gentlemen! why, he is the incarnate devil himself, that fellow is !” 
exclaimed ’Colas. ‘I am off, to the minister, the Cardinal de Bernis, 
to the king himself, to implore their assistance, their justice !” 

“ Wilt thou bring certain destruction upon both of us?” cried old 
Larmes ; “ thou hast promised silence, therefore dare not to breathe one 
single syllable! time won, all is won; and for time I have asked. He 
has granted me twenty-four hours. ‘To-morrow morning, before eleven 
o’clock, I am to give him my final answer ; that is to say, I am to give 
him the letter in my own hand-writing, a draft of which he gave me, and 
be off in a carriage and four, or by twelve o’clock I shall be in prison. 
Until then I am forbid to leave the house, and so are you. We are 
watched. Depend upon it spies surround the premises. Thy life, as 
well as mine, is at stake, for a desperate man dares every thing.” 

* But what are you going to do, Mr. Larmes?” inquired ’Colas, in a 
state of agony. 

“I rely upon God! He never deserts the righteous, "Colas !—I am 
going to preserve the utmost silence until I am arrested. Once in the 
hands of the law, I shall at least be secure from assassination ; then I 
intend to speak. But happen what may, believe me, the Lord never 
deserts the righteous. Do thou the same, trust in Him and be silent. 
I am about to give thee all my money. If I should be condemned ; if 
the villain should escape through the influence of his powerful con- 
nexions — well ! — then continue in the path of virtue and righteousness, 
and take care of thyself. Once more, thy ruin can do me no good.” 

They conversed yet for some time about the horrid transaction ; the 
old auditor with the fortitude of a pure conscience, Colas with the grief 
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and despair of an affectionate and grateful son. Mr. Larmes recovered 
meanwhile his usual calmness and composure, which ’Colas, on the other 
hand, lost more and more every moment ; and his father, seeing at last 
that his best efforts to afford him consolation were useless, told him to 
retire to his room, and by being active in some way or other to change 
the current of his thoughts as much as possible. ’Colas obeyed; and 
Mr. Larmes, who felt like a man on the point of death, proceeded to 
arrange his papers. 


CHAPTER II. 
Pauline, the Heroine for want of a better one. 


*Coas Rosier went, pale and agitated, through the inner court of the 
palace, in the back buildings of which Mr. Larmes occupied some apart- 
ments. The palace belonged to Count d’Oron, who, together with his 
accomplished Countess, kept one of the most splendid and fashionable 
establishments at Paris. It was even said at the time, that Prince 
Soubise, decidedly the leader of all that was elegant and “ bon-ton,” paid 
his addresses to the beautiful daughter of the count. True it is, that 
the prince was a frequent visitor, that he certainly spent a great deal of 
his time with the young countess; but he himself knew best that his 
visits were more intended to the beautiful and amiable Pauline de Pons, 
the friend and companion of the young countess, than to herself. Pau- 
line, an orphan, without fortune, and entirely dependent upon the kind- 
ness of the count, cared but little for all the fine speeches which the 
prince, then forty, and notoriously versed in all court and love intrigues, 
lisped into her ears. She, in the spring of life and youth, had, on the 
other hand, keen eyes for the merits of her handsome neighbor, Mr. 
’Colas, then only twenty-six ; and besides, she had always some im- 
portant business to transact with him, which might, if requisite, serve as 
an excuse for her partiality. This business consisted in that she very 
often had some music or poetry to copy, either for herself or for the young 
countess, which brought many a bright dollar, or even Louts, into the 
pockets of friend "Colas. He, on the contrary, never dreamt of having 
made an impression upon Pauline’s heart ; he was the son of a semp- 
stress, and she the daughter of an ancient and noble family. Her society 
certainly afforded him great pleasure ; and why should the society of an 
accomplished and beautiful girl not afford great pleasure to a young 
man? but the real meaning of her eyes, so full of feeling and affection, 
he did not understand. He came and left her, without change of colour, 
pulse, or palpitation. In fact, it is strongly suspected that he did not 
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Pauline stood at the window towards the inner court, when ’Colas 
passed by pale and agitated, as related above. She was frightened, 
seeing her favorite thus. ‘ Hist, hist!” she whispered. ‘ ’Colas !” 
she called louder ; and when he looked up, made signs to him with her 
delicate little hand to come up stairs. He obeyed sighing. 

‘** What is the matter? for Heaven’s sake, what has happened 2?” she 
exclaimed, upon his entering her room, and upon observing that his 
eyes were red and full of tears. He remained silent and sighed. 

“‘ Speak, dearest ’Colas! your silence kills me. Has any misfortune 
happened? I tremble in all my limbs! Tell me, if it is even the most 
dreadful thing possible! I implore you, tell me!” He remained silent 
and sighed. 

Pauline’s anxiety became extreme. “ How, ’Colas !” she exclaimed, 
“do I not even deserve an answer? have I offended you? do you think 
so little of me? do not any longer leave me in this dreadful suspense ! 
speak !” 

’Colas shrugged his shoulders, and said at last — “ Mademoiselle 
Pauline, permit me to remain silent. I am not at liberty to say more, 
than that we must part. I am to leave this house, perhaps Paris, to- 
morrow.” 

Pauline turned deadly pale at this information. She sunk faint on a 
chair, gazed at her friend, and seized his hand as if to prevent him 
from leaving her. At last she said, scarce audibly, — “ Why, ’Colas ! 
why ?” 

He remained silent. After a short pause she repeated the question 
with a quivering and agitated voice —‘“* Have you,” she said, “ have 
you so little regard for me, that you will not even tell me the reason why 
you are about to leave Paris? ’Colas! if I knew you thought thus, | 
would hate you — if I only could! — No! I could not, Colas! — go! | 
thought I had no better friend in this world. Go! you will, no doubt, 
find many friends every where, but none who will take a warmer interest 
in your fate than myself. Go!” she cried once more, and covered her 
eyes, now fast filling with tears. 

When ’Colas saw the beautiful girl in tears, his whole heart was filled 
with grief. “ Alas! beautiful Pauline!” he said, “it is not my fault 
that I have to leave you. How willingly would I remain! how much 
does your grief pain me! but if you knew what I , 

At these words, Pauline looking into his face, interrupted him — “ Ob, 
you hypocrite! my grief pain you? and nevertheless you torment me 
thus? I thank Heaven that I have no brother, for if be were the least 
like you, I should have been in my grave long ago.” 

“ And if I had a sister,” he answered, sighing again, “ and she were 
like you oh, then, I should feel better; she would share my sorrows aud 
sufferings.” 
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“T will share your sufferings, dear ’Colas! perhaps my advice may 
not be quite useless. ‘Think that Iam your sister; here is a sister’s 
hand for you.” She rose, and held out to him her pretty little hand. 

He conveyed it respectfully to his lips, and looked dolefully into the 
beautiful eyes of his newly-acquired sister, who so affectionately insisted 
upon sharing his cares. ‘ What can possibly open this dumb mouth of 
yours ?” she said playfully, and tapping his closed lips with her slender 
rosy fingers, she dropped her arm negligently over his shoulder. It is 
not known minutely and precisely how it happened, because nobody was 
present who could have given a fair and impartial statement ; but this 
much is known, because the parties concerned felt no hesitation some 
years afterwards to relate it themselves, without, however, being able, 
most probably, or perhaps without being willing and inclined, to describe 
the circumstances so closeiy connected with the result; which were, 
that after Madamoiselle Pauline had offered her pretty sisterly hand to 
Monsieur ’Colas ; after she had tapped his hermetically closed lips with 
her slender rosy fingers ; after she had dropped her ivory arm by mere 
accident over his shoulder, he still remained, and, more astonishing, she 
too was silent; because they were prevented from speaking, by the cir- 
cumstance, that their lips met, in consequence, doubtless, of a sisterly 
kiss. Strange to say, ’Colas felt himself an altered being after this ac- 
cidental touching of lips. He actually looked upon Madamoiselle de 
Pons as his sister ; he had no longer any secret. He intrusted her (of 
course after she first most solemnly had pledged herself never to breathe 
a syllable to human being) with the whole affair of old Larmes, and then 
began to sigh that he should have to leave his sister so shortly after he 
had acquired one. 

However frightened Pauline was at first on hearing this news, she felt 
nevertheless inexpressibly happy. She loved, and imagined that nothing 
is impossible to true disinterested aflection. 

* Compose yourself, dearest Colas,” she said ; “ there must be ways 
to save your poor father. You shall not, and must not leave me.” 

* But,” sighed ’Colas, “ without betraying the secret ?” 

Without noticing this last remark, she cried, rubbing her forehead im- 
patiently ; “ If [ only could think of something just now. Go,’Colas, go ; 
leave me at present. Something must be done.” 

’Colas went; but, at the door he once more turned round, and lifting 
up his finger, he playfully threatened her.“ Sister Pauline, if you be- 
tray me I will never be your brother again.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Prince Soubise, an Old Beau. 


Ar that moment the splendid carriage of Prince Soubise drove up to 
the door. The prince came up stairs at the moment that Pauline came 
from her apartments. The excitement of her sisterly conversation was 
still visible in her rosy features. The prince imagined that he had never 
seen her so beautiful, and was almost struck dumb at the appearance of 
the lovely being. “ Heavens! how beautiful you are!” he exclaimed, 
taking her hand, and carrying it to his lips. She led the way to the 
drawing-room, and regretted on his account that the count with his lady 
and daughter had gone out. 

“You regret it,” he replied; “and I rejoice! might I for every dis- 
appointment be so charmingly indemnified.” 

Pauline, accustomed to his flatteries, paid but little attention to this 
and other fine things he said. Her thoughts went astray to her new 
brother, and how it might be possible to assist poor old Larmes. She 
had at first thought of speaking to Count d’Oron. Through his influence, 
as well as by his discretion, she hoped to turn the storm from the de- 
voted head of the old auditor, who with such pious reliance upon Provi- 
dence, and without hope for any other assistance, awaited his fate. But 
then again, when she recalled to her mind the indolent selfishness and 
arrogant pride of the count, she felt convinced that he would not do. 
The visit of the prince determined her at once. He, who was intimate 
with Cardinal Bernis, the then all-powerful minister, who could even 
approach royalty whenever he pleased; he, or no other could yield 
assistance here. 

“ A truce, my lord, to your flattering jests,” she said; “I entreat you 
be serious for a few moments, and listen to what I am about to say.” 

“How, beautiful Pauline!” the prince exclaimed; “do you then 
really and in good earnest consider love a jest ?” 

‘*‘ Your lordship’s at least.” 

“ If my ardent love is jesting, then all that heaven and earth contains 
that is beautiful, is illusion, is mockery ; and there is no reality beneath 
yon planets. Yes, Pauline ; then even your heavenly form, your love- 
inspiring smile ; then all your inexpressible charms, are illusion, are 
deceit !” 

“ Or else your eyes deceive you, which pretend to see more than in 
reality they do.” 

“No, no! too little for the whole extent of your charms ; too much, 
alas! for the tranquillity of my heart!” 

“ T entreat you, my lord, why tell me all this nonsense? perhaps be- 
cause time passes heavily in my company? I am really sorry for it. 
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Or perhaps you want to give me proof that you are a most polite, most 
courtier-like, and most accomplished gentleman? I knew it long ago, 
as well as the whole court knows it, and the whole city of Paris. Or 
because you really want me to believe all the obliging things you do me 
the honor to tell me? I hope your lordship will be pleased to think bet- 
ter of my understanding.” 

“‘ What a sophist you are, charming Pauline! Yes, if ever you did 
believe in a truth, then believe also in the sincerity of those sentiments 
you yourself have inspired ; then believe also, that for the veracity of my 
words, my life, my blood”...... 

“ For heaven’s sake, my lord, do not mention blood! I cannot bear 
it; it overpowers me. I feel already quite faint this moment; but I 
beg pardon for having interrupted your lordship. I was going to say, 
if I really had the honor of being entitled to a small share of your 
esteem”...... 

“To all! to all!” Prince Soubise exclaimed, and then followed again 
a shower of compliments, assertions — yes, even sundry elegant oaths, 
with the repetition whereof we will not at present tax the patience of 
our reader, having opportunities in reserve to make him better ac- 
quainted with this celebrated warrior’s elegancy of expression. 

Mademoiselle de Pons, however, did not neglect to make the best of 
his lordship’s complimentary mood. She mentioned that she had a trifling 
request to make, upon which the prince, of course, declared his readi- 
ness to comply before he knew what it consisted in. She then told him 
in strict confidence the unfortunate affair of the old auditor, which she 
pretended to have heard by a mere accident, and for whom she felt the 
deepest sympathy and interest, because he lived in the..... back build- 
ings. ‘You, my lord,” she continued, “ you have here an opportunity 
of still more widely extending the already wide sphere of your exalted 
virtues. You have it in your power to save innocence. Nobody, ex- 
cept you and this time ; none but you can do it. One word from you 
to Cardinal Bernis.” 

«« Oh, do not mention the cardinal!” the prince interrupted her; “ I 
do not trust him. He is the friend and patron of that squandering Gatry, 
and is, if I am not much mistaken, an admirer of his daughter into the 
bargain. We must leave the cardinal out of the business entirely. 
But —” he paused, and put his hand to his forehead, as great men are 
wont to do, when their ideas are a little confused ; and in this instance 
it certainly did wonders, for almost immediately he saw light, and said, 
«Madame, I leave you. We have not a moment to lose; and I feel 
jealous of every one who might rob me of an opportunity to gain the 
least merit in your eyes. Farewell, charming Pauline! I shall, depend 
on it, not rest before I see your charitable and benevolent wishes fulfilled.” 


He pressed Pauline’s hand to his lips, bowed, and fled away. 
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HELEN. 


Menelaus’ dame 
Forsook her lord and land, to prove 
What woes await on lawless love. Byron. 


In selecting, as the subject of our second essay on the personages 
of the Iliad, the character of its heroine — for so we imagine Helen may, 
without any breach of propriety, be styled; we are fully aware of the 
extraordinary difficulties opposed to our self-assumed task. The per- 
sonage of the poem, whose part, as brought upon the scene of action, is 
most brief and least important ; yet on whom depends the whole pre- 
vious structure of the tale, — embodying conceptions which can scarcely 
be rendered comprehensible to the English reader, under any circum- 
stances,— represented as a person erring, yet unable to avoid her error, 
—as guilty, and undergoing all the penalties, all the shame, and all the 
agony of guilt; yet possessing every claim of innocence to our com- 
passion, our sympathy, and our justice, —a being of appaient contra- 
dictions, a thing of paradoxes, — it is to these very peculiarities that the 
‘beautiful ruin of Troy’ owes half her charms, and all that interest, 
which the reader, harden his heart against her as he may, cannot fail to 
take in the sorrows and the fate of one so guileless at heart, if not so 
pure in action. 

With the history of Ilelen we may well presume all our readers to be 
acquainted ; and, if we revert to it for a while, it is not with any view to 
the enlightening of their darkness, but merely that we may render the 
remarks we are about to make the more clear and comprehensible. Be- 
fore entering, however, into this part of our subject, we shall pause to 
make a brief digression to a matter, which, though apparently alien, is in 
truth closely connected with the topic now under consideration ; and 
without a right understanding of which, it would be useless to proceed 
farther in the investigation of the character of the thrice wedded beauty. 
This matter is no other than the peculiar notion entertained by the 
ancient Greeks concerning fate, or, as they termed it, NECEssiTy, which 
was, in fact, predestinarianism, if we may be permitted to coin a word for 
the sconce, in its wildest and most comprehensive sense. Fate, with the 
Greeks, was a deity, or more than a deity; an immaterial, overruling, 
irresistible power, to which the gods themselves were subject; and of 
which Jove, the infinite governor of the universe, was but the agent and 
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the minister. Of this blind and capricious influence the best of mortals 
were but the victims and the sport; once involved in her meshes, they 
might indeed struggle to be virtuous, but if it were fated otherwise, into 
guilt and the punishment of guilt, they must rush headlong ; and this is 
not the least remarkable article of their strange creed, —that a being 
laboring with his whole power to be just and innocent, and compelled 
by a hated but insuperable necessity to accomplish that which had been 
predestined to him from the beginning of things, was to be shunned by 
men and punished by Gods as if he had been voluntarily guilty. Of this 
kind was the fate or guilt, for they are here synonymous terms, of Gdi- 
pus, to whom it was foretold that he should slay his father and espouse 
his mother. Having been exposed in his childhood, and nourished as 
their adopted son by strangers, whom he believed to be his real parents, 
he fled, self-exiled, from his reputed home ; and unconsciously rushing 
into the commission of the very crime he was struggling to avoid, be- 
came, though innocently, so far as purpose was concerned, incestuous 
and a parricide, and was punished accordingly, himself, and his seed 
after him, to remote generations. Of the like nature was the fate or 
guilt of the Atride, and of a thousand others ; but especially, as we shall 
prove hereafter, of Helen, the subject of our present article. 

Now, it had been predestined from the beginning, and revealed by his 
mother Earth, the first prophetic priestess of Delphi, to Prometheus, 
that the Nereid Thetis should produce a son greater than his sire! This 
fate being at length disclosed to Jupiter, who had proposed to wed the 
sea-nymph, he gave her in marriage to Peleus, attending at their nuptials 
himself, with all the immortals except the goddess Discord. In envy 
and hatred caused by her exclusion from the feast, she cast the golden 
apple, the prize of beauty, into the midst ; and thence arose the strife 
between the goddesses, and the reference to the shepherd son of Priam. 
Ages before this event it had been determined by Juno and Minerva, 
or rather by rare, — these deities being her ministers, — that the failure 
of Laomedon to fulfil his contract with Neptune and Apollo, should be 
punished by the destruction of the entire race of Troy, to be accom- 
plished by the agency of an unchaste prince, and a foreign woman. In 
the course of time the double skein of destiny is wrought into a single 
knot ; and, by the same course of events, is Achilles, the son of Peleus, 
to be rendered greater than his father, and the crime of Laomedon to be 
punished in his late posterity. To bring this result about, Venus offers 
to Paris, as a bribe —so he shall adjudge to her the fatal apple — the 
fairest woman on earth. The Trojan accepts the offer —for it is so 
fated! He is referred to Helen, the youthful wife of the noble, the beau- 
tiful, and the brave Menelaus, whom she has recently chosen to be her 
mate from the assembled flower of Grecian youth. He sails to Sparta, 
is hospitably received by the unsuspicious husband, easily corrupts the 
lovely bride —for it is so fated!— and bears her with him from the 
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reedy-rimmed Eurotas, to the woody banks of the Phrygian Scamander. 
Helen, therefore, stands before us as the perjured wife, — the betrayer 
of a husband, who, compared to the seducer, is painted as Hyperion to a 
Satyr, —the thrice-wedded adultress,— the ruin of Priam and his people ! 
Her name has been handed down with the brand of infamy; immortal 
poets have ransacked the garnered stores of language to find words of 
scorn and hatred to heap upon the head of one, who is represented by 
her first creator as the victim of necessity, — perpetually bewailing her 
involuntary fault, — constantly comparing her beloved Menelaus to him, 
for whom she had lost all, in the most unfavourable light; ever urging 
the recreant, to whom, for her sorrow, she is united to deeds of honor ; 
humble, meek, delicate, affectionate, and truly feminine ; the prop of the 
good old Priam ; the favorite of the pure-minded and virtuous Hector ; 
and in no one respect deserving aught of censure, much less of hatred 
or of virulent reproof. 

This is the true character of the heroine of the Iliad ; and, whether it 
be the result of exceeding art in the old bard, or merely of a fortuitous 
concurrence of mythological superstitions with poetic taste, we shall 
be constrained to pronounce the effect inimitable — if art, one of those 
strokes which alone make a master — and if chance, one of those happy 
accidents that surpass the most cunning design. 

The union of guilt in such a degree as to produce the melancholy de- 
jection, the self-reproaching sorrow, the repentant regret, the delicate 
and modest shame, while it neither shocks our sympathies, nor outrages 
our sense of propriety, could alone be effected by this singular idea of 
destiny — which, whether originating in the mind, or merely recorded in 
the works of Homer, we must at least trace to him as to the earliest of 
profane writers. Modern authors have often, since the days of Homer, 
endeavored to create a sympathy for the fortunes and the sorrows of the 
adulteress ; — they have been induced to do so by the evident poetry of 
the conflicting passions, love and conscience, regret and passion, re- 
pentance, the agony of shame, despair, and death ; — but at the best, the 
sympathy excited has been but of a sickly and unnatural hue — we pity 
the suffering, but we cannot forgive the sufferer ; — the sin is too gross, 
the degradation too palpable ; — the sorrow and the shame too evidently 
the consequences, and not unmerited, of loathsome guilt. These modern 
authors too, be it observed, have ever taken care to palliate the sin of 
their heroine as much as possible; to paint her under circumstances 
wherein not to err would argue her to be not a mortal! They have 
represented her a delicate, intellectual creature, unaptly joined to a part- 
ner, so brutalized, as no delicate and intellectual woman could possibly 
have wedded ; — or they have shown her loving another, and forced by 
barbarous parents into the arms of one whom she abhorred ; — and yet, 
with all these advantages, they have failed to call forth any of that honest 
sympathy, any of that unreluctant interest in behalf of their half-justified 
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frail fair ones, which the minstrel of the Iliad has compelled us to yield 
to Helen, under circumstances that would make her out the most grossly 
sensual and depraved of women, were it not that this do¢trine of pre- 
destination renders her at once an object of commiseration, rather than 
of contempt. 

As we have observed above, the part played by Iliad is brief in the 
extreme, the action of the epic commencing, as it will be remembered, 
in the tenth year of the war; yet every line of her brief portion, every 
word uttered by herself, or by others, whom we esteem, regarding her, 
shows her in an estimable and pleasing light. 

We behold her for the first time when summoned to the ramparts by 
the aged Priam, to look upon the single combat of her late and present 
husbands, the result of which is to decide the fate of Troy, and the pos- 
session of her still coveted hand. Here, in reply to a speech of the 
uttermost tenderness from the old king, cheering her with the assurance 
that the gods, not she, are guilty in his judgment, she utters a strain of 
sentiments the most sweetly sad that can be well imagined. 

“ Venerable thou art, and respected by me, O beloved sire! But oh, 
that hateful death had been preferred by me, rather than to follow hither 
thy son, leaving my chamber, and kindred, and my orphaned daughter, 
and my lovely female companions. But such was not to be my destiny ; 
and therefore I waste away in lamentation. Now, however, ask what 
thou wilt, and I will answer thee. This is the son of Atreus, the widely- 
ruling Agamemnon, wise as a monarch, gallant as a warrior. He in 
truth was once my brother-in-law, shameless that I now am — Oh, would 
that he were yet the same !” 

In this slight sketch she is represented to us, not in the queenly 
pomp of beauty, not gay in the flush of youth and pride, not desporting 
herself in the pleasures of illicit love— but meek and wo-begone ; 
wearing away her young life in fruitless tears and vain repentance ; 
dwelling with fond regret on the happy home-chamber — on the joyous 
bridesmaids who shared her happiness — on the tender relatives — and 
above all, on the only daughter, left an orphan in its infancy, torn from 
the arms of its longing parent by the stern mandate of a destiny, so hate- 
ful that, had it been permitted to her, she would have chosen the abhorred 
death as a milder alternative of evil. Yet, conscious as she is, that in 
truth fate is to blame — not her own wayward disposition —so suscep- 
tible is she still to the censures of the world — so painfully aware of her 
own equivocal situation — so sensible of the bitter thought, which must 
in all probability be awakened in the minds of her family and of her 
friends, even by the casual mention of her name, that, when in enume- 
rating to the old king the warriors and chieftains of the host, she misses 
from their post her own renowned brothers, Castor, the tamer of the 
fiery steeds, and Pollux, unrivalled in the Certus, unconscious that long 
ago the all-receiving earth had covered them in Lacedwmon, their dear 
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native land — she accounts to herself for the absence in thoughts most 
exquisitely, yet most sorrowfully natural. 

“Tt may be that my brethren, my own brethren, whom one mother 
bore, have not pursued me hither from the lovely Lacedemon ; or, if 
they have pursued me hither in their rapid barks, that they are now 
ashamed to join the strife of heroes, on account of the reproaches and 
the foul disgrace cast upon me their sister.” 

In the mean time, the combat between the husband and the ravisher 
is brought to issue ; Paris, weak in the field, as he is potent in the bower, 
quails before the might of the hero he has injured, and is preserved from 
death by the intervention only of his evil patroness Venus. This god- 
dess, who throughout the Iliad is represented in an unfavorable light, 
thereupon seeks Helen to conduct her to the arms of the man for whom 
she has lost all, and who yet lacks the courage to win her, when he 
might, by equal combat; and is indignantly reproved by the unhappy 
victim of her arts in a noble strain of eloquent irony. 

‘Wonderful goddess !— Wherefore wouldst thou deceive me to my 
ruin — or whither wouldst thou now conduct me, to what city of rich 
Phrygia, or of fair Mzonia—or who is now your favorite of mortals ! 
on this account you now approach me with deceit, because the noble 
Menelaus hath conquered Paris in the field, and is about to lead me 
homeward — wretch that I am! — Go thou, and sit beside thy Paris — 
forsake the dwellings of the gods—lavish thy fondness upon him—pro- 
tect him with thy power, so may he take thee for his wife, or haply for 
his slave! — Thither J go no more —for shameful would it be that I 
should now attend his couch, and every Trojan dame would scorn me— 
and in my spirit even now I have unutterable anguish !” 

She goes, indeed, notwithstanding her reproof of the divinity, to the 
chamber of Paris ; but, as at first, reluctantly, and by the compulsion of 
fate ; nor, when there, does she fail to show her repugnance to the coward 
with whom she is unaptly matched, or her preference for the gallant, the 
godlike Menelaus, beneath whose spear she tells the recreant she should 
have rejoiced to see him fall. 

When she is aguin introduced to us, she is spinning with her maidens 
in the chamber, while Paris is employed in‘polishing the weapons which 
he is more willing to exhibit than to use ; and here again she displays 
the same traits of character, which render her, in our opinion, the most 
attractive personage of mythic story. Hector enters the bower of his 
soft brother, and by an indignant appeal forces him to do on his harness, 
and accompany him to the field ; and in the interval during which Paris 
is arming, Helen addresses her noble brother : — 

** Oh, my brother — brother of me a wretch, shameless, and hardened 
in sin— would that a mighty hurricane of wind had swept me away — 
on the first day that my mother bore me — to some desert mountain, or 
to the billows of the sounding sea—that the waves might have de- 
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stroyed me there before these deeds had come to pass. But since the 
gods have decreed these evils to me, would then that { had been the 
wife of a braver man, who should have feared disgrace and shunned the 
censure of men. but the spirit of this man is unstable, and so shall it 
remain — and of this will he reap the fruits hereafter. But come now, 
enter in and repose thyself upon this seat, oh, my brother ; for labor 
hath fallen more especially on thee, in consequence of my fate, wretch 
that I am; and of the fate of Paris, on whom Jupiter hath wreaked an 
evil destiny, that we may be a subject of poetic story to future ages.” 
We are well aware how poorly the noble thought and poetic turns 

of the original must appear, through the imperfect medium of a prose 
version ; yet the difficulties of giving the full sense of every word ina 
versified translation of our own, and the great defect of Pope’s beautiful 
poem, have decided us on adopting this form, unsatisfactory as it is ; 
our object being rather to set the character of Helen before our readers, 
precisely as drawn by Homer, than to cook up an article which might 
perhaps be more attractive, but would certainly be less true. The part 
of Helen has now been fairly subjected to examination ; and it cannot, 
we think, fail to draw forth fresh admiration for the genius, the con- 
sistency of conception, the imagination, and the deep knowledge of 
human nature, which must have been combined in the exquisitely poetic 
soul of * the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” With one exception, 
all the scenes in which this unfortunate heroine is concerned have been 
dissected ; the last, and certainly not the least beautiful, nor the least 
admirable for its perfect harmony with the whole tenor of her life, as 
depicted in the Iliad, is her lamentation over the noble Hector ; and 
this we shall offer as a conclusion to a paper, which has, we fear, al- 
ready run to a somewhat tedious length, in the melodious couplets of 
Pope, who is here, if possible, sweeter, while he is evidently far nearer, 
than he is wont, to the spirit of his original. 

Ah, dearest friend! in whom the gods had join’d 

The mildest manners with the bravest mind ; 

Now twice ten tears— unhappy years — are o’er 

Since Paris brought me to the Trojan shore ; — 

Oh, had I perished e’er that form divine 

Seduced this soft, this easy heart of mine! — 

‘Yet was it ne’er my fate from thee to find 

A deed ungentle, or a word unkind ; 

When others cursed the authoress of their wo 

Thy pity checked my sorrows in their flow : 

If some proud brother eyed me with disdain, 

Or scornful sister with her weeping train, 

Thy gentle accents softened all my pain. 

For thee I mourn, and for myself in thee, 

‘The wretched source of all this misery ! 

The fate [ caused, for ever I bemoan ; 

Sad Helen has no friend, now those art gone! 

Through Troy’s wide streets abandoned shall I roam! 
In Troy deserted, as abhorred at home. 
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SONNET 


TO A SPRIG OF ROSE-COLOURED CHRYSANTHEMUM,* 


Tet her I love her for those deep blue eyes 
Now soft with feeling, radiant now with mirth, 
Which (like a lake reflecting autumn skies) 
Reveal two heavens here to us on earth — 
The one in which their soul-born beauty lies, 
And that wherein her spirit had its birth. 
Go to my lady ere the season flies, — 
Ere thy last hour of blossoming is over, 
And the rude winter comes thy bloom to blast — 
Go! and with all of eloquence thou hast 
The burning story of my love discover. 
And if the tale shall fail— alas! to move her, 


Tell her when youth’s gay summer flowers are past, 


Like thee, my love, will blossom to the last. 


* Vide Flora’s Dictionary. 


SONG. 


You’ve seen a light on ocean glowing, 
When storms wrap round them thicker night! 
Still with the angry tempest growing, 
In darkest hours it beams most bright ! 
Repose that strange light never bideth, — 
Brooketh never another ray : — 
It fades when Ocean’s rage subsideth, 
And withers in the halcyon day. 


Like that the love so oft you plighted, 
Ere prosp’rous suns illum/’d life’s path : — 
It kindled first when ills benighted, 
And quickened most when worst their wrath ! 
Those ills a brighter fortune banished :— 
Peace to thy soul its sunshine bore ; 
But ah! when gloom and tempest vanished, 
The love they kindled gleamed no more! 


R. E. 
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The Ramsier in Norta America. By 
©. J. Latrobe. 2 vols: [larpers—We no- 
ticed this work favorably and at some 
length, from the sheets in our September 
Number, but as it is now fairly before the 
public in a complete form, its excellence 
fully merits our once more calling atten- 
tion to it. To say that it is beyond all 
comparison the best book ever written 
upon the country, is but feeble praise, inas- 
much as most of the works on the United 
States from foreign pens that have hitherto 
appeared have either been beneath con- 
tempt, or only risen to the respectability of 
clever caricatures. Our readers must not 
infer from this, however, that Mr. Latrobe 
deals in eulogy only. His comments upon 
men and manners are often severely just, 
but while they are couched in the language 
of a gentleman they are always based upon 
fairly deduced premises; the legitimate 
inferences of facts which are stated as 
having been witnessed by himself: And 
their application is made immediately to the 
scenes and characters among which the 
occurred; not tortuously referred to all 
—_ and places, so as to make the pecu- 
iarities of a neighborhood represent the 
characteristics of the nation. Nor is this 
novel candor and integrity of purpose the 
only recommendation of Mr. Latrobe— 
though, as a painter of manners, we think 
him the most reliable traveller we remem- 
ber to have ever met with. His descrip- 
tions of scenery, though often carelessly 
written, are exceedingly beautiful, while 
they are alike attractive trom their novelty, 
and valuable from being actual portraits 
of places that can be known but by few. 
There are few kinds of knowledge more 
satisfactory, if not more valuable, than that 
of one’s country, and we do not know a 
work which in the same compass can give 
an American so complete an idea of the 
natural resources of the United States, and 
the extent to which art has as yet unfolded 
them. If hitherto indifferent to the boun- 
ties which nature has showered upon this 
favored land, and ignorant of the themes 
of interest to be found in every corner of 
it, his patriotism may now for the first time 
kindle at the scenes which are disclosed 
by the pencil of this gifted foreigner, and 
his curiosity and pride find wholesome ali- 
ment in the various subjects for reflection 
which the inquiring mind of a stranger has 
perhaps for the first time suggested to him, 
Above all, if about to travel in other lands, 


he may, while acquiring a knowledge of 
his own, learn how a spirit of frankness, 
benevolence, and of liberal accommodation 
to the prejudices of other people is perfect- 
ly compatible with acute observation and 
study of their peculiarities, and a high 
sense of nationality and self-respect. ‘The 
following portraits of the most common 
varieties of American travellers abroad are 
worthy of being engraved upon the tablets 
of every young tourist. So many fledge- 
lings indeed are now continually trying 
their callow wings in Europe, that it might 
be well to frame the paragraphs and sus- 
pend them in the cabin of every packet. 

“Of American Travellers my limited 
observation has shown me three classes ; 
besides the young merchant who takes a 
short run while his vessel lies in port, and 
comes back with the reputation of having 
travelled in Europe. 

“The first is most numerous, and con- 
sists of young men having the wealth at 
command, who, either from curiosity, or 
for the sake of doing as others have done, 
or for the sake of learning the European 
languages, pass a few years in travel. 
They visit France; breakfast at the cafés ; 
dine at the restaurans; linger in Paris and 
taste its follies, till health and funds begin 
to fail; they run off to Italy, and scour 
back by Switzerland and the Rhine, ta- 
king England in their way home. In the 
latter country they sneer at every thing, 
see no society beyond the bagmen and 
the roué at the hotels, — a dinner at their 
merchant’s the topmost round of their lad- 
der. They grumble at their consuls and 
ambassadors for not showing them more 
respect, and not dancing attendance upon 
them ; they go out ina fuss and come back 
in afume. At home they boast of having 
travelled — having dined at Abellard’s, 
supped at Bery’s, intrigued with some 
hanger-on at the operas or theatres, and 
sported a Stultz. ‘Their republicanism has 
been preserved undiluted, or even been 
concentrated by the feeling that Europe 
had no grade of society where they could 
feel quite at home. They do no credit to 
their own country, and are little capable of 
communicating Just notions of Europe or 
European society; while unfortunately 
these are the very men from whom the 
nape idea of American gentlemen has 

een taken. 

“The second class are those who come 
to Europe with a disposition and the means 
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to enjoy European life and luxury. They 
return in a few years unfortunately spoiled 
for their own country. They complain of 
ennui— want of excitement. Dazzled by 
the false glare of society in Europe, with- 
out the talent which would teach them to 
look beyoad it, and form an accurate judg- 
ment ot its peculiar advantages, they have 
become blind to the charms of their own 
country, and its claims upon their love and 
duty. The healthy, but less polished so- 
ciety of the United. States, is tasteless to 
them. The simplicity and matter-of-fact 
qualities of their countrymen become 
odious. They only breed and receive dis- 
gust, and by showing how little they have 
gained from European travel, they strength- 
en prejudice in the minds of their fellow- 
citizens. 

“The third class, hitherto a very small 
one, but I know it to be increasing— 
equally distinct from the republican flip- 
pancy of the first, and the mawkish pre- 
tence to super-cultivation of the second. 
The individuals composing this class have 
not only the means, but they have the 
minds that fit them for travel. Education 
has sown seeds which the latter matures. 
They step upon the shores of Europe with 
bosoms filled with eager and natural en- 
thusiasm, and upon that of England with 
a feeling, which, if it cannot be called love, 
is, at least, veneration. ‘They may pass 
years abroad, revelling in classic, historic, 
and poetic association; visiting many 
climes ; peeping into many degrees of so- 
ciety, the highest and the lowest; looking 
calmly at men and things, and learning 
that God has not averted his face from the 
Old World, because he has turned it on 
the New. They may form many ties, and 
linger till it might be prophesied, that, flat- 
tered, caressed, and accustomed to the 
excitement and luxury of Europe, their 
thoughts and hopes were weaned from 
America ; and yet such will return with 
panting bosoms to their own land — their 
eyes will glisten so as they have not glis- 
tened for years at the sight of their own 
verdant shores — and they calmly sit down 
in the bosom of society, and show, by 
every word and action, that their birth- 
right and home have never been relin- 
quished. The excitement of Europe has 
passed away ; but they find sufficient in 
the return to early scenes—the faces of 
ancient friends—the marvels which an 
absentee for a few years must discover in 
this land of promise, and in the glorious 
ge for the future, sufficient to fill 

wth head and heart. Having brought 


away a just conception of Europe, and of 
its deficiencies or advantages, they may be 
supposed to have formed a just estimate 
of America; and having béen temperate 
in their use of the luxuries of the former, 
their palate is not so depraved that they 


cannot enjoy the more simple advantages 
of the latter. They were an honor to their 
country abroad, they are calculated to be 
an honor to her on their return ; and 
wherever the influence of their temper of 
mind is felt, society will be essentially be- 
nefitted. 

“Such examples, and I could name 
many among those whom I esteem as 
friends, make you not only honor the in- 
dividuals themselves, but the country they 
call their home.” 


Gopwin’s Lives or THE NECROMANCERS. 
I vol.: Harpers. —Had we succeeded in 
reading this work through, we might per- 
haps have been able to account for such 
a writer as Godwin making so stupid a 
book of such a subject. As it is, however, 
we must leave some more pertinacious 
reader to solve the phenomenon. 

Notices oF THe War or 1812. By 
Joun Armstrone. 2 vols.: George Dear- 
born. — The first volume of this work is 
nearly ready for the press, and judging by 
what we have read of them, these “notices” 
will create no slight sensation when they 
come before the public. The events of 
the war of 1812, sufficiently important in 
themselves, have had an interest upon the 
destinies of the country which will long 
continue to be felt; and more than one 
character that dates its celebrity from that 
period, is at this moment fixing the re- 
gards of the Republic. But the times, if 
not the men, have hitherto wanted an 
annalist—the history of the period hither- 
to written having been as ill arranged and 
unsatisfactory, as all such performances 
must be when prepared immediately after 
the scenes they commemorate ; before time 
has placed them at a sufficient distance to 
enable us to judge of their relative value 
and consequence, and give something like 
proportion and symmetry to their portrai- 
ture. That annalist has now been found 
in one who holds, perhaps, the ablest pen 
in this country; and who, however he 
may startle us by the new and frequently 
harsh views he takes of men and things, 
that have been hitherto regarded in very 
different light from what he beholds them, 
has still been careful to fortify his state- 
ments with a barricade of authorities which 
it will be difficult to break through. 

It is unnecessary to designate any of 
General Armstrong’s new positions here, 
as we should hardly pass upon them, be- 
fore a careful examination of the work in 
its complete state; but whether he has 
dealt justly or not with individuals, his 
comments upon public affairs, pointed and 
severe as they often are—are richly me- 
rited by the occasions, and may be of 
wholesome application when the country 
shall be again involved in hostilities with 
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an invading foe. The wretched parsimony 
of government, and the ignorance and in- 
sufficiency of its military arm at the break- 
ing out of the war, are animadverted upon 
with a causticity which ought to burn the 
recollection of such misdoings into the 
memory of the people, and make their 
representatives profit by the miserable 
experience. The first hundred pages of 
General Armstrong’s book is the best de- 
fence of the institution at West Point that 
could be written ; for, without alluding to 
that or any establishment of the kind, it 
shows the impossibility of a truly Demo- 
cratic government being prepared for war 
without such a nursery for her armies — 
the only safe and efficient substitute for a 
standing military force. The levies at the 
commencement of the war appear to have 
been as fine recruits as were ever enlisted ; 
but their officers, for the most part, had to 
be made upon the field of battle; and 
accordingly they were beaten again and 
again before these acquired their military 
education. Nor was the disgrace of de- 
feat, and that wilting of the young soldier’s 
pride and ardour which alway follows ill 
success in his first martial operations —all 
the consequences of this inefficiency in his 
officers ; but his comfort in camp and his 
health upon the march were equally sacri- 
ficed by the unskilfulness of those, who, 
wholly ignorant of the details of military 
life, were still entrusted with a charge so 
precious, while the want of organization in 
every department connected with the ser- 
vice, induced a gross misapplication of the 
public money, and consequent suffering 
among those whom it was intended to sus- 
tain. May the cloud that is now gather- 
ing in our political horizon, if fated to 
burst upon us in a storm, find better heads 
to guide us through the tempest before it 
breaks upon the land. If a new war be 
indeed impending, these “ notices” of the 
last come very opportunely to remind our 
countrymen of the necessity of prompt- 
ness, energy, and unanimity of action. 
Should Mexico take offence at the hostile 
levy which is now going on against her 
throughout the union, Louisiana may yet 
have to repel a French invasion through 
the Texas. 

We shall review General Armstrong’s 
work at large hereafter. 


Goon’s Stupy or Mepicine. 2 vols.: 
Harpers. —“ A great book is”—not al- 
ways, a “great evil”— certainly not, when 
it embraces such a wide field of know- 
ledge as is brought under review in these 
two buiky octavos. This is not the time 
of day, nor is this the place, to review the 
great work of Dr. Good ; but amid the 
continued succession of light and ephe- 
meral publications, we alway take plea- 
sure in hailing the appearance of a sub- 
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stantial book like that before us; it shows 
that our great publishers can launch a 
frigate as well as a cockboat; and in this 
present instance, the build and finish does 
equal credit to their enterprize and me- 
chanical skill. The present edition of the 
Study of Medicine is the sixth American 
from the last English edition, with notes, 
by Dr. Doane, and a Sketch of the History 
of Medicine from its origin to the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, by 
J. Bostwick, M. D., F.R.S. 

Drake’s Porms.— This eagerly ex- 
pected volume has at length appeared. 
Our long review from the MS. in a 
previous number will preclude any addi- 
tional remarks here, except that we are 
sorry to miss one or two poems in the 
printed collection, which we copied into 
the Magazine as among the most charac- 
teristic of these interesting remains. This 
work is beautifully printed; and the vig- 
nette from the pencil of Weir, and the 
burin of Smillie, is an exquisite illustration 
of the principal poem. 


Essay ON THE Rate or Waces. By H. 
C.Carey. lvol.: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia.— There are few subjects of 
more practical interest at the present mo- 
ment than that so ably discussed in this 
book. The operation of trades’ unions in 
all our great cities during the last eighteen 
months, has given immediate importance 
to a branch of political economy which, so 
faras it has heen studied at all, has hither- 
to been a matter of mere theoretical in- 
quiry among us. 

The subject of the rate of wages, or the 
reward of labor, is one in which every 
member of the community has a deep and 
vital interest ; for its influence pen 4 felt 
at first only in particular departments of 
the arts, must ultimately reach every pur- 
suit, and affect ajl classes of society. No- 
thing, therefore, could be more opportune 
than a work which aims at examining fairl 
what are the circumstances that tend to 
determine the rate of wages, and which 
adduces a mass of carefully eollated facts, 
to show the policy of civilized nations in 
this branch of | human economy, and its re- 
sults upon the prosperity of the producing 
classes. Such a work is the essay before 
us. Wages and profits are generally re- 
garded by the multitude as natural an- 
tagonists ; and this persuasion, in which 
some political economists even, have taken 
pains to instruct their disciples, is justly 
represented by Mr. Carey as the founda- 
tion of the cry of the poor against the rich 
—a watchword of incendiarism, which 
mischievous foreign adventurers and ex- 
patriated radicals have succeeded in intro- 
ducing among the working classes of our 
democracy ; who seem of late as ready to 
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denationalize themselves, and to borrow 
the slang of European rabble, as our 
fashionables have ever been to copy the 
absurdities of their betters. In Europe, 
indeed, the poor and the rich are actually 
in most countries antagonised to each other, 
and have been for generations ; but here, 
one can scarcely point to a man of wealth 
who has not raised himself from the hum- 
blest circumstances ; and it is only the 
serf of some hereditary aristocrat, just 
emancipated from his bondage, and cla- 
morous to boast the freedom that is here 
as common as air, who can so far misun- 
derstand the nature of our institutions as 
to bring his stale alarm cry among a people 
who ought to have pride enough to rally 
upon a watchword of their own when one 
is needed. That pride, however, seems 
rapidly yielding before the immense influx 
of foreigners, who keep up a close con- 
nection with Europe, and by bullying us 
there, and wheedling us here, seem de- 
termined to quench our nationality, and 
raft us again upon the decaying stock 
rom which we sprung when in its prime. 
Our people must have new light to snatch 
them from the darkness that is so rapidly 
thering in upon them—they must be 
seer anew with principle, and suppled 
by intelligence, to enable them to hold 
their own against the devouring invasion. 
Nor do we know any better way of reach- 
ing their understandings than through 
works that appeal, like that before us, to 
their immediate interests and well-being 
in society. As we propose making it the 
basis of a more extended paper hereafter, 
it is unnecessary to say more at present, 


Tut Tueatres. — Whilst theatrical 
affairs are in the most languishing condi- 
tion in England, and the brightest stars 
in her theatrical hemisphere have, from 
inaction, become mere twinklers— Whilst 
the great theatres of Drury-Lane and Co- 
vent-Garden have been compelled to re- 
duce their prices of admission from the 
major to the minor scale, in order to give 
subsistence to their actors; the drama 
flourishes amongst us with unprecedented 
Juxuriance. The Park, the Bowery, and 
the Franklin theatres have had their share, 
and more than their share of success — 
The first has realized full twelve thousand 
dollars by the engagement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood ; and that too in the space of 
twenty-four nights— The second, by the 
unabated attraction of Celeste, the “ eccen- 
tricitie” of Booth, and the never-ending, 
still beginning production of new pieces, 
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has proved equally lucrative to the ma- 
nager. And last, and least, that little band- 
box, the Franklin, through the industry of 
its manager, has contrived to possess itself 
of a share of the spoils, and has filled its 
treasury to overflowing. 

All ‘these theatres have been busy in 
the production of new pieces, though, 
with a single exception, not one of them 
is worth the dignity of a single criticism. 
From this sweeping denunciation, we re- 
serve the Opera of “La Somnambula,” 
produced at the Park theatre on Monday 
evening, the 16th November. We cannot 
say that public expectation had been mucha 
excited before the production of this piece ; 
as the manager, profiting by experience, 
very wisely refrained from the usual puffs 
To Nearly three months were 

evoted to the preparation of this opera ; 
and it was not until the orchestra was 
well practised, the choruses well trained, 
and the performers pronounced perfect in 
their respective characters, that it was an- 
nounced for representation. The conse- 
quence of these wise precautions was the 
entire success of the piece. So perfect a 
first performance had never been seen on 
the Park stage; and sever was un audi- 
ence better satisfied. 

The limits we have assigned to thea- 
trical notices prevents our going into a 
minute critical analysis of the merits of 
“La Somnambula.” [ts music is the first 
production of Belini, the celebrated com- 
poser; and though in its conceptions there 
1s not much originality, its harmonic com- 
binations are so perfect, its melodies so 
sweet and flowing, and its instrumentation 
so exceedingly effective, that it will always 
sustain a high character, even amongst 
the most fastidious musicians. To the 
unpracticed lovers of sweet sounds it will 
be ever pleasing, ever acceptable. 

The principal characters of the piece 
were well sustained; and Mrs. Wood, in 
the character of Amina, fully justified her 
high European reputation. Finer singing 
or better acting we never hope to hear or 
see. ‘Those wito envy her fame whisper, 
that having seen Malibran in the charac- 
ter, she has made that gifted creature her 
model —well, be it so; with such a copy 
we have really no desire to possess the 
original. Mr. Wood acted his part well, 
and sang the music sweetly. We regret 
being compelled to dismiss the rest of the 
performers with merely a word of com- 
mendation ; but we are restrained by our 
limits, and perhaps in a future number 
may extend our remarks on the subject. 
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